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NUMBER 1( 10 


Lessons from the Wool Market 


Causes of the Predicament—Insurance Against Financial Effects of Waiting Market 


It is now five months since the wool 
market suddenly ceased to function. 
Though the end of the resulting dif- 
ficulties cannot yet be foretold, time 
has made clearer some of the causes 
and shown what other conditions must 
change to permit wool to move with 
normal celerity. 

Plans for forestalling the disastrous 
effects of the repetition of such a mar- 
ket situation can best be drafted while 
the prolonged emergency conditions ot 
1920 are still being grappled with. Such 
plans should be studied, criticised, mod- 
ified and made as mature as possible 
for use in 1921. 


BUSINESS PHASES AFFECTING 
WOOL 


In establishing a broad basis for con- 
structive planning it is worth while to 
recount the peculiar features of wool 
as an article of commerce. As a prin- 
cipal material for clothing it stands 
with food and fuel as an essential of 
human existence. Its every day use 
is as necessary as supplies of food and 
fuel, but unlike them, it is not wholly 
consumed in a day. Although the gar- 
ments into which it is made must cer- 
tainly be renewed, because of its slow 
deterioration the renewal does not be- 
come imperative on a particular day, 
but can and often is postponed to allow 
the purchase of food, fuel or less es- 
sential articles. This makes the de- 
mand for wool somewhat irregular in 
character, though the combined needs 
of the human race run much the same 
from year to year, and in any one coun- 
try or community average much the 
same from season to season. In per- 
iods of increased buying power of the 
Population, the increase in purchase of 
clothing is greater than in food or fuel, 
because of indulgence of taste for good 
appearance through a new overcoat or 
jacket or a sufficient number of suits 
or dresses to allow variety in their use 


even in the same season. Then on the 
other hand periods of lessened buying 
power or disinclination to spend re- 
sult in greater curtailment of demand 
than is possible in the case of bread, 
meat or coal. 

The dictates of fashion affect -the 
wool and clothing business more deep- 
ly than they do any other line of com- 
merce. Novel articles of food may be 
taken up and established as in the case 
of grape fruit, but flour and meat are 


while again the rougher and more in- 
dividual effects of tweeds and woolens 
shift the*market to wools from sheep 
of the other classes. Fashion and the 
uneven rate of purchase of clothing 
make the wool business more spas- 
modic, and at times more spectacular 
than trade in any other commodity 
classed as staple. 
DEALING IN FUTURES 

Other staple commodities are dealt 

in as “futures” in the stock exchanges. 





The Products of an Eight Pound Fleece of Grease Wool. 1. 
ing 67 per cent. 2. 

and Four-Tenths Pounds of Wool Fat. Grease. Etc. 
ie Six Hundredths Pounds of Dirt. 


used every day by all who can get 
them. Colors and styles of finish of 
cotton goods come and go with fash- 
ion, but in a principal way cotton is 
cotton and the new demand is met by 
mill adjustments rather than by change 
to a new class of material. With wool, 
coarse and fine grades give wholly dif- 
ferent appearing fabrics when made up. 
Though the real quality of warmth is 
not seriously changed with the unac- 
countable trend of tastes of humans in 
the mass, at one time clamors arise for 
soft smooth finished goods that can 
only come from sheep of Merino stock, 





Eight Pounds Grease Wool Stink 


Two and Sixty-Four Hundredths Pounds of Scoured Wool. 


4. Two and Ninety- 


Such speculation has been decried as 
robbing of the producer, but more com- 
monly considered as raiding the con- 
sumer. In war it was agreed that 
speculation by future trading in bread- 
stuffs should be stopped. Trading 
in wool was also discontinued with 
the explanation that the sky-rock- 
eting of prices that would otherwise 
take place would make prices unbear- 
able by the public. Acceptable reasons 
for exemption of cotton have never 
been furnished. Whatever may be the 
effect of future trading in times of 
emergency it is certain that it has a 
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steadying effect in periods of normal 
business. Bear and bull tactics squeeze 
one side and the other, but as long 
as the exchanges are open there is 
buying and a complete paralysis of 
business does not occur. 

In the wool trade there is no pro- 
‘vision whereby any one who wishes 
can back his judgment by simply plac- 
ing an order and giving a check to 
his broker. He must take actual de- 
livery, arrange storage and to make a 
sale, take or send samples to other pur 
chasers. He cannot telephone in his 
order to buy or sell, but must make 
wool dealing a business. The cause 
for this contrast in marketing of wooi 
and other staples lies in the fact that 
there are no generally accepted grades 
sufficiently definite for designation of 
the quality of wool to be contracted for 
delivery at a future date.’ Such tran- 
sactions would necessarily be on a 
basis of scoured wool and but little 
wool is scoured before it becomes the 
property of the firm that is to put it 
into top or yarn. Perhaps we do not 
really want future trading in wool. It 
might not be practical to arrange it ii 
we did want it. The present corps of 
men who handle our wools after it 
leaves the growers are content so long 
as they can back their judgment in 
normal.years and work on commission 
in seasons when conditions are too un- 
certain to make speculation attractive. 
It is the grower who is doing the suf- 
fering in this dilemma and he is the 
man who must bring about changes to 
improve his position. Establishment 
of future trading may not be a rem- 
edy but, along with other ideas, it 
should be considered in devising means 
to avert the return of the present stag- 
nation. 

“CEST LA GUERRE” 


To say that 1920 wool market con- 
ditions are an outgrowth of the war is 
to repeat a worn but a pregnant 
phrase. Accumulated stocks of wool 
have been only a secondary cause of 
the summer difficulties in wool mar- 
keting. Stocks would have disappear- 
ed with normal consumption of goods, 
but the outlet was put out of commis- 
sion by impossible prices. 
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Tt is not denied that war time busi- 
ness brought unjustifiable speculation 
and profit taking in products of wools, 
the price of which was limited and sta- 
bilized by government action. A prin- 
cipal cause, however, grows out of 
what transpired in the year following 
the armistice. With the stoppage of 
army and navy contracts and resump- 
tion of civilian peace business a read- 
justment of prices was looked for. 
After a few months of playing safe by 
low production it was found that the 
clothing trade would absorb all that 
could be produced and with little re- 
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gard for price. Wages were still ris- 
ing, business in fancy articles and lux- 
uries was being accelerated and the 
majority came to believe that prices 
would never recede. We had been so 
long traveling the ascending spiral of 
increasing wages and prices to equal 
the cost of living, and thereby still fur- 
ther elevating those same living costs, 
that we were oblivious to the fact that 
our spiral path had its termination in 
mid-air. 

Finally it began to dawn upon the 
spenders of increased incomes that the 
increase in unavoidable expenses was 

















Original Method of Spinning Yarn ‘‘She Layeth Her Hands to the Spindle, and Her Hands 
Hold the Distaff."” Prov. 31-19. 
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fully equal to the increase in earnings 
and the demand came for lower prices, 
but of course not for lower wages or 
lower profits. The ascent of values had 
gone on because money remained cheap 
and easy to obtain. If the wisdom of 
May 18, 1920, had been exercised a 
year earlier and effort made to divert 
capital from non-essentials the case 
would have been far distant. That end 
would have been reached without the 
advance in interest rates that was later 
resorted to and at a time when every- 
body expected and was prepared for 
readjustment of business. Post mor- 
tem diagnoses are usually easy and also 
correct. Their value is this case comes 
through a realization of the fallibility 
of those in control of our national 
financial affairs and in refreshing the 
memories of people generally as to the 
truth of what they always knew, but 
had ignored, namely: “it’s a long lane 
that has no turning.” 


CLOTH PRICES 


The story of war and after-war busi- 
ness is introduced on the front cover 
of this issue. The same cloth that is 
offered by the mills in quantities from 
new stock at $3.50 per yard is on-tail- 
ors’ tables at a cost to them of up- 
wards of $10 per yard. Before exam- 
ining the effect upon the wool grower 
of these intermediate profits, let us 
first consider the present price in rela- 
tion to wool values. 

On September thirteenth the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company opened its lines 
of spring weight goods at twenty per 
cent below previous prices. Boston cor- 
irespondence in this issue reports that 
this cut has not apparently brought the 
usual or expected volume of orders. 
This company with control of fifty-six 
mills has a dominating influence in the 
cloth trade and smaller concerns must 
shape their plans with regard to the 
course being followed by American 
Woolen. When that company closed 
its mills for two months a considerable 
part of independent mills likewise 
ceased production and refrained from 
Opening lines of spring goods upon 
which they are ordinarily employed in 
August and September until the stand 
of their big competitor was announced. 
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The cloth shown in the illustration 
is of worsted make and contains noth- 
ing but virgin wool, of combing length 
and grown in the United States. Its 
price is in line with the latest quota- 
tions of the manufacturers. The price, 
which is quoted on quantities of up- 
wards of one thousand years, allows 
payment of high wages, high cost ma- 
terials used in preparing the wool, 
overhead expenses, and a profit to the 
mill. The wool used in this particular 
cloth must have been purchased not 
later than July and prices for such 
wools as were moving up to that time 
were not very far below those obtain- 
ing prior to May 20. 

Consider the wool used to have cost 
seventy cents per pound. What amount 
then remained for the manufacturer’s 
other expenses: soap, potash, oil, wear 
of machinery, labor and supervision? 
It takes approximately 1.28 pounds of 
scoured wool of good combing and 
spinning qualities to produce a pound 
of worsted yarn. The goods under 
consideration has a weight of thirteen 
ounces per yard. The value of wool 
in a yard priced at $3.50 may ‘then be 
computed in this way: 

One pound of worsted cloth repre- 
sents 1.28 pounds clean wool. 

13 ounces (1 yard) represents 13/16 
x1.28=1.04 pounds clean wool. 

At $2 per pound for clean wool, the 
wool cost per yard of cloth is 1.04x$2= 
$2.08. 

Two dollars per pound of scoured 
wool, on the basis of 65 per cent shrink- 
age, represents 70 cents per pound for 
grease wool 

The wool cost per yard of cloth on 
the basis of seventy cents grease wool 
is $2.08, leaving $1.42 per yard for 
other expenses, selling charges and 
profit in addition to the value of the 
noils left on hand when the- wool 
passed through the combing machines. 
A reduction of the price of the same 
wool from seventy cents to fifty cents 
per pound would make the wool cost 
per yard $1.428, which at the same 
amount of other expense and of profit, 
would lower the cloth price to $2.85 
per yard. 

DISTRIBUTION OF CLOTH 

The remoteness of connection be- 
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tween prices for wool and for clothes 
comes back to the old and big ques- 
tion of distribution which now looms 
so large in the business of all agri- 
cultural articles and the solution of 
which is essential to the safety and 
well-being of both producers and con- 
sumers. 


It is at this point that we find the 
cause of the closing of the outlet for 
woolen goods that came when the peo- 
ple would no longer pay the prices 
asked in the retail stores. The retailer 
canceled orders previously placed with 
the jobber. The jobber who had ord- 
ered from the mill canceled his con- 
tract in whole or in part, or if he had 
not already contracted, was out of the 
market for new goods until selling was 
again possible. And the mills protect- 
ed themselves by not buying wool. 
And the wool grower went to his bank 
to borrow money to pay expenses until 
he could cash his wool. The wide gap 
between the cost to the mill and price 
at the tailor shop or clothing store was 
the main cause. The grower was, and 
still is, the principal sufferer. Some 
retailers suffered. A few.ef the job- 
bers lost some of their earlier profits 
invested in stocks that could not be 
moved without loss. The mills had 
some, but not large quantities of goods 
made for orders on which delivery was 
not taken. 


Just how jobbers and manufactur- 
ers had been carried along was told 
by Albert W. Atwood last April in the 
Saturday Evening Post: 


“There is no doubt that speculation 
has been a great evil in the textile 
industry in the last couple of years. 
It may have started the resumption of 
machinery, but since the industry has 
been going strong it has taken a big 
and less defensible toll. When the 
market began to soar the speculator’s 
golden opportunity rose. He interpos- 
ed himself between the various pro- 
cesses. But he was no more to blame 
than many of the other groups in the 
industry. They availed themselves of 
his services, and they did it and were 
able to do it only because of the ab- 
normal conditions which prevailed. 

“With prices shooting skyward the 
makers of garments often bought more 
than they needed. Buyers were so 
often in a panic that the natural result 
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was to overbuy. Then finding them- 
selves with too much material they 
would sell to speculators. Moreover. 
the steady rise in prices has made it 
possible for a man at one stage of the 
industry to make more by selling to a 
speculator than to the regular trade at 
the next successive stage. In other 
words, abnormal prices tended to break 
2 

up the regular flow of goods from one 
stage. of conversion to another, and to 
divert them into speculators’ hands. 

“The temptation was too great. Job- 
bers fairly threw higher prices at the 
mills. A mill might contract to sell 
its cloth to a clothing manufacturer at 
a certain price and the next day a spec- 
ulator would appear and suggest that 
he would take any overproduction at 
twenty-five per cent advance. Every 
type of converter constantly had to 
contend with an insinuating and per- 
suasive Satan, in the form of a spec- 
ulator who was willing to take his pro- 
duct at more than he had agreed to 
sell it to the regular trade. The evil 
became so great that the regular trades 
almost came to bet upon the specu- 
lators to raise prices regularly. 

“There was no collusion among man- 
ufacturers ;they merely took their mar- 
ket, and have made all they could. So 
great was the stampede upon the part 
of retailers to cover future require- 
ments that bonuses were offered to 
manufacturers over and above what 
competitors would pay. Then the man- 
ufacturers would use part of this 
money to hire workers away from 
their competitors at higher wages.” 

The end of the process was outlined 
to the same reporter, by a manufac- 
turer, with these words: 

“Of course there has been specula- 
tion in this woolen market. Condi- 
tions were such that you could not 
hold it back. But don’t make the mis- 
take of cursing the jobber overmuch. 
This market would never have gotten 
out of its slough of despond at all if 
it had not been for the legitimate job- 
ber with his- willingness to speculate. 
He is the one who started the machin- 
ery last spring. We didn’t start it, 
nor did the clothing manufacturer. It 
was the much-abused jobber. Having 
no risk of conversion to carry, not be- 
ing hampered by changing labor costs, 
he could buy freely when the wool and 
clothing manufacturers were afraid to 
move. 

“At first, it is true, a large part of 
the reserve stocks of goods got into 
jobbers’ hands, both legitimate and il- 
legitimate. But stocks are now out 
of the middleman’s hands. These 
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speculative stocks of cloth will soon 
disappear, certainly as soon as the 
market is at all stabilized. And along 
with them inordinate profits will dis- 
appear.” 

The market is not yet stabilized, but 
it is working toward that point. [If 
when stability is realized, all but the 
middlemen who render real service 
have disappeared, then clothes will be 
cheaper, the manufacturer and the dis- 
tributor can have a fair profit and the 
grower a reasonable price for wool. 


WHAT CAN THE GROWER DO? 


In restoring normal trafffic in cloth 
and clothing there is little for the wool 
grower to do directly, but he can help 
his friends and neighbors to know the 
facts and this will work greatly to 
help matters to a sensible basis. 


There is much for the grower to do 
to exempt himself from his custom- 
ary but often unappreciated difficul- 
ties in turning wool into money. He 
must take out insurance against what 
happened to him in 1920. The old ways 
are dangerous. To get away from 
them will require wise counselling and 
courageous acting. Individuals can- 
not map out or even follow a new 
course. The combined efforts and con- 
certed action of numbers of growers 
are necessary. It has long been said 
that the wool growers can’t stick to- 
gether to change things. If they can- 
not now think and act in their own 
behalf, they will have to admit that 
they are not business men. They will 
need the partnership of their bankers 
in putting the control of wool finance 
in the producing sections. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act was intended to ac- 
complish this. Better understanding 
and perhaps amendment of that act is 
required. This is work of the highest 
value for sheepmens’ associations, be 
they local, state, or national. All of 
November and December remains to 
wake up dormant organizations and 
for the executives to work out plans 
to be criticised and matured by the 
members. If present financial affairs 
do not suffice to inspire effort, or if a 
pilot is wanted, turn back to the Janu- 
ary Wool Grower and re-read Dr. Mc- 
Clure’s convention address. 
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THE REAL FUNCTIONS OF SHEEp 
RAISERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 





About the time unfavorable climatic 
conditions began to disappear about 
the middle of the present calendar 
year, financial and market troubles 
seemed ready to take their place, and 
have done so with a vengeance up to 
date; the latter as well as the former 
seemed to have been beyond control of 
the grower. A wool market disap- 
peared, the lamb market dropped a- 
plenty, and money for legitimate use 
by the producer of wool and mutton 
was hardly obtainable. The result is 
near paralysis to the sheep business 
and a continuance of these conditions 


_ in the face of expenses of present pro- 


portions will cripple many growers and 
put not a few out of business. 

The wool difficulties are due in a 
small part to world conditions, but 
more of them are due to the robbing 
tactics of cloth and clothing handlers 
and manufacturers which has curtailed 
public demand for wool products. Ad- 
ded to this the attitude of dealers aad 
manufacturers in refusing to buy wool 
at practically any price has produced 
disappearance of a market. Several 
other factors enter into this problem, 
such as the rag peddler and the shoddy 
manufacturer, the import of foreign 
wools, tight money, etc., all of which 
are combined against the producer. 

It seems as if all these conditions 
must result in closer organization and 
co-operation of wool growers so that 
they can secure a price for their pro- 
ducts that will enable them to stay in 
the business; otherwise, with every 
other interest with which they come 
in contact opposed to them and no way 
to protect themselves. they will be for- 


ced to seek other means of livelihood. It 


looks as if the time was near at hand 
when American wool growers, west 
and east, must unite and sell their pro- 
ducts through their own organizations. 
We confess that we have never been 
over-enthusiastic over co-operative 


selling agencies, but present conditions 
and the experience. of producers if” 
other lines as well as the strength 
shown by some of the fleece states’ or- 
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ganizations, force us to the conclusion 
that action of some such nature is the 
only salvation for not only the wool 
grower but other producers. 


Ohio is the largest wool-producing 
state east of the Missouri River and 
it has demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion the power of such organization 
and the ability to serve its members. 
There is no valid reason why this prin- 
ciple can not be put into practice among 
all wool growers. If the Western 
states organize strong local associa- 
tions which in turn combine into state 
organizations, they can handle the 
wool to the advantage of every grower. 
There are many details that would re- 
quire working out, but other producers 
have overcome the difficulties and 
made their successful. 
Woolgrowers should be able to do as 
well. It begins to look as if this was 
a development which must come soon 
if the sheep industry is to continue in 
this country. In any business men 
must have a living price for their pro- 
ducts and a fair profit or they must 
turn to some business that will give 
them that. 


associations 


The action of the packers in telling 
sheepmen that they were compelled to 
handle New Zealand frozen lamb to 
protect the lamb market is but throw- 
ing dust in the eyes of both producers 
and consumers. It is pure ‘bunk.’ There 
is indisputable evidence that the en- 
tire movement was started by these 
same packers for their own profit, and 
now they want the sheep raisers to 
endorse an action which has resulted 
in considerable loss to the latter. The 
sooner that sheepmen learn that they 
must protect their own interests and 
that other interests are concerned only 
with making a profit for themselves, 
the sooner will the sheepmen get 
nearer what is coming to them. We 
have no quarrel with packers, com- 
mission men, wool dealers, nor any- 
body else, but we do believe that sheep- 
men had better learn to run their own 
business and take counsel of one an- 
other instead of inviting, or even per- 
mitting, representatives of other in- 
terests to take any part in their de- 
liberations and actions. We say, 
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sheepmens’ meetings and organizations 
for sheepmen; let sheepraisers support 
them and manage them. Did you ever 
hear of a sheepman being invited into 
a packers’ conference, or 1 wool deal- 
ers’ meeting? Then what bus!ness have 
they in a sheepmens’ meeting? 

That other interests have no regard 
for the producer is amply demonstrated 
by the action of the various livestock 
exchanges in advancing commission 
charges at a time when livestock val- 
ues are all declining and when live- 
stock men are carrying the heaviest 
burden in the history of the business. 
We consider these advances and the 
manner in which they were put in ef- 
fect entirely unwarranted at this time, 
and this action is but one more factor 
which shows the necessity for closer 
and more effective organization among 
It looks to us as if -the 
time is fast coming, if not already 
here, when the various sheepmen’s as- 
sociations must progress from meet- 
ings for good fellowship and discus- 
sions of general topics into real busi- 
ness devoted.to the 
handling of business and financial pro- 
blems, and that sheepmen must take 
an active financial interest in their 
associations and must maintain intelli- 
gent, capable, efficient officers prop- 
erly paid to give their entire time and 
ability to the handling and manage- 
ment of association affairs. This is no 
simple problem, nor is it far different 
from that of many other producers 2} 
living necessities, but its solution 1s 
essential if this country is going to 
support its producers and keen them 
going businesses. 


ROSCOE WOOD 


sheepmen. 


organizations 





BUREAU OF MARKETS DISTRI- 
BUTES. EXCESS WOOL PROF- 
ITS TO 100,000 GROWERS 





Distribution of excess profits made 
by dealers who handled the wool clip 
in 1918 under regulations of the War 
Industries Board is being made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to some 100,000 wool growers, ‘t 
was announced recently. It is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Markets, 
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which has charge of making the re- 
fund from the dealers to the growers 
that the total amount of such excess 
profits was more than $1,000,000, of 
which approximately $460,000 has been 
turned over to the bureau for distribu- 
tion. 

Some of the dealers who accumu- 
lated excess profits have failed or re- 
fused so far to refund the entire 
amount, and the bureau is at work au- 
diting the books of some, interviewing 
others, and corresponding with still 
others, in order to bring about final 
settlements. The dealers who oper- 
ated under permits signed agreements 
with the War Industries Board bind- 
ing themselves to abide by the regula- 
tions of that board which specifically 
limited their profits. Some of these 
dealers have delayed their settlements 
in order to have certain questions dis- 
posed of, among which was their liabil- 
ity for the payment of income tax upon 
the amount of such excess profits, with 
regard to which the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue issued a final decision 
recently. Other dealers made refunds 
of their excess profits under protest, 
reserving any legal rights that they 
might be able to establish by litigation. 
This means that if it should finally be 
determined by the courts that the deal- 
ers were under no legal obligation to 
pay over the excess profits to the de- 
partment, it would then be under a 
legal obligation to return the money 
paid under protest. Hence, such pay- 
ments can not safely be distributed. 

The cases in which payments have 
been refused are being prepared as 
promptly as possible for transmission 
to the Department of Justice, with 
recommendation for the immediate in- 
stitution and vigorous prosecution of 
suits for the recovery of the excess 
profits, which will be distributed to the 
growers entitled to them as soon as 
received. 





BREEDING EWES SELLING LOW 





At this time last year good young 
breeding ewes were selling readily at 
$10.00 to $15.00 a hundred pounds, in 


some cases more. Texas, the South- 
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west and Missouri Valley farmers were 
buying freely. This fall, however, de- 
mand at Kansas City has been limited 
and $8.50 seems to be an outside price 
for the best breeding ewes offered. 
The falling off in the demand is attri- 
buted to the fact that the Southwest 
replenished her breeding flocks in the 
past year and the corn belt increased 
ewe holdings from this year’s lamb 
crop. N. L. Saunders of Gentry 
County, Missouri, says that raising 
sheep on the farm will continue profit- 
able. He says that wool can fall as 
low as 15 cents a pound, and fat lambs 
sell materially lower than at the pres- 
ent time and he can still make money. 
He is culling out his ewes and buying 
more this fall. "me 





OCTOBER BUSY SHEEP MONTH 

October will be a busy month among 
sheepmen. Flocks will move from thr 
high altitude range into winter qua. - 
ters. The bulk of contract lambs will 
be delivered, shearing in the San 
Angelo country of Texas will be com- 
pleted, corn belt feeders will have com- 
pleted the bulk of their fall purchases, 
and the vanguard of the thin lambs 
taken into corn fields will begin to 
show on markets. Grass fat ringe 
lambs will continue the market lead 
with killers up to the first week in 
November. 
a tendency to reduce wages in the East, 
indications are that heavy mutton is 
going to have a better sale this winter 
than last winter, and the market will 
be less on a lamb basis than in the past 
two years. 

As usual at this season lamb offers 
the best value to be attained by the 
housewife. Very little pork besides 
loins is retailed in the fresh state and 
prices are higher than is reasonable. It 
is coming to be realized that even 
while retail meat prices refuse to fol- 
low wholesale prices downward, yet 
the high prices per pound for fruit and 
vegetables leave lamb one of the most 
economical purchases the housewife 
can make. 

At the same time fewer aged 
sheep have gone on feed this fall 
than last fall. October receipts at the 


principal markets are expected to fall 
30 per cent short of the tenth month 
last year. i m F 


Because of less work and’ 
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THE MEANING OF THE YEAR’S 
EVENTS IN THE SHEEP WORLD 


Liquidation Indicates Future Shortage—Lamb Production the Cornerstone of Sheep 
Business—Good Ewes Are Good Property 


To what extent imported frozen 
lamb has affected values of the 1920 
lamb crop is the subject of consider- 
able difference of opinion. Packers ad- 
vance the argument that they have 
handled imports so sagaciously that no 
influence has been exerted on local 
prices, but this sounds far-fetched. The 
trade knows that whenever a cargo 
of New Zealand lamb slips into New 
York harbor, prices in this country drop 
$1.00 per hundredweight or more. Not 
only lambs, but fat sheep, have suc- 
cumbed to this viccissitude, in fact, the 
product of fat ewes is being hung up 
in Chicago coolers for less money than 
frozen stuff can be imported. Packers 
assert that they are unable to sell 
heavy mutton, a statement that will 
not be seriously disputed. 


Market opinion is that without this 
foreign competition values of sheep 
and lambs would have ruled $1.00 to 
$2.00 per hundredweight higher all 
through the summer and fall season. 
The stuff had to come in, however, 
hence, there is no alternative but swal- 
low the dose. 


Buddhist doctrine exploits the law 
of periodicity, and in the case of sheep, 
its operation is infalliable. The trouble 
is that farmers invariably invest when 
prices are high; liquidating on the en- 
suing break. But for the fact that the 
loss is widely distributed somebody 
would get hurt; as it is nobody invites 
bankruptcy by the operation, especial- 
ly when repeated at long intervals. 
Last season, when the drouth-stricken 
West was forced to throw ewes over- 
board, farmers east of the Missouri 
River absorbed them by the hundred 
thousand at good prices compared with 
what they are now realizing on their 
return trip to market. All this means 
that for several years to come wool 
and mutton production will be restrict- 
ed. 

In due course of time the New Zeal- 
and accumulation of frozen stuff will 


disappear and trade will work on a nor- 


‘cation. 


mal basis. The prospect, if not the 
situation, is pregnant with promise to 
the Western flockowner who is able 
to weather the storm as many un- 
doubtedly will. Already signs of im- 
provement may be detected. The light 
September and October run of Western 
sheep and lambs is a favorable indi- 
One Pacific coast loan con- 
cern sent a Chicago commission house 
a list of 19,000 yearling ewes it pro- 
posed to liquidate by the drastic pro- 
cess of requiring borrowers to step up 
to the captain’s office and settle early 
in the season. About the middle of 
September the commission house in- 
quired when the stuff would move, ad- 
vising, however, that no market exist- 
ed. The response was prompt and em- 
phatic: “We have concluded to carry 
them over.” Bankers and loan com- 
panies doubtless see the light, realiz- 
ing that if the darkest hour occurs be- 
fore the dawn, this is not a favorable 
moment for liquidation if it can be 
avoided. It is evident that good cus- 


‘tomers are being taken care of, in fact, 


had the policy been followed, the face 
value of loans would not have been 
realized in many cases. Injection of a 
little optimism at this time is advis- 
able. 


Liquidation of native flocks has been 
one potent cause of summer demorali- 
zation. For three years past the farm- 
ing country has not only been buying 
ewes, but saving ewe lambs. This year 
the accumulation has been dumped into 
the market hopper, congesting Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh and Jersey City with an in- 
credible quantity of ovine trash re- 
quiring immediate digestion. Dumped 
into the Atlantic seaboard market coin- 
cident with heavy offerings of foreign 
stuff, the result has been disastrous. 
That the New Zealand jag was in the 
strong hands of the big packers who 
were able to hold it in storage was 4 
fortunate circumstance. 


As usual the farm crop has beet 
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either poor or indifferent. Castration 
campaigns have evidently lacked ef- 
fectiveness, as 90 per cent of the ram 
lambs have reached market as nature 
made them. Farmers argue that a 
buck lamb produces a big: fleece and 
makes weight. Killers on the other 
hand complain that buck lambs are 
‘coarse, woody and unpopular with 
marketmen. That thousands have sold 
at $9.00@10.00, while trimmed lambs 
reached $13.00@13.50, indicates the 
penalization they are subjected to. One 
bad influence they exert is in glutting 
the market with meat that must be 
cleaned up regardless of what it rea- 
lizes, which is always to the disadvan- 
tage of good product, retailers forcing 
the stuff yielding them the most profit. 
What farmers should do with buck 
lambs is send them to market when 
three to four months old, thereby sac- 
rificing weight to get price. 


Canada has again been a factor in 
the lamb market. Ontario and Quebec 
have sent thousands to Boston and 
| New York. Canadians do not practice 
winter feeding, sending their lamb crop 
to the shambles in September and 
October. To insure a winter supply 
Canadian packers have been in the 
habit of freezing a large portion of the 
crop. This year they developed a new 
wrinkle, sending their lambs _ fresh- 
dressed to the American market and 
filling their coolers with New Zealand 
frozen lamb and mutton for a reserve 
winter supply. The immediate effect 
was to throw a lot of stuff on the mar- 
ket that would have gone into Canad- 
ian freezers had cheap New Zealand 
stuff not been available in practically 
unlimited quantities. Next year “nis 
will not happen if the southern hem- 
isphere accumulation is cleaned up in 
the meantime. 


Early in the season, there was prom- 
ise of heavy liquidation of Western 
ewes of all ages; fortunately it has not 
materialized, as the public wants little 
heavy mutton. 


Naturally liquidation of farm flocks 





has restricted investment in breeding 
twes. Ohio has bought few breeding 
ewes this season, demand at Chicago 
having been practically limited to Ken- 
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tucky and Tennessee. At $8.50 to $9.00 
yearlings worth $15 to $18 a year ago 
when enthusiasm was running riot, 
would have been taken freely but for 
disgust over the wool situation. Aged 
ewes worth $12.00@14.00 per hundred- 
weight a year ago on breeding account 
have been unsalable at $5.00@6.00. 
What would have happened if the West 
had persisted in liquidation may be 
imagined. 

Under present conditions, with such 
prospects as can be diagnosed, ewes 
look like the best investment a man 
ever put his money into, provided he 
is able to take care of them. An $8.00 
ewe ought to raise an $8.00 lamb next 


‘year, paying for itself and leaving the 


wool to pay expenses. By next sum- 
mer New Zealand mutton ought to be 
out of the way. 
lambs in 1921 will be cut in two. Even 
with a good Western lamb crop, re- 
ceipts from the trans-Missouri region 
will be far below the last ten-year 
average. Beef scarcity impends, pork 
production is being reduced all over 
the corn belt and meat of all kinds 
will be in demand. The best posted 
men in the trade expect a violent re- 
action before long as packers’ an- 
nounced intention is to feed the mar- 
ket with frozen meat conservatively, 
in fact, any other policy would be ruin- 
ous. 


Winter feeding will be reduced to 
the smallest volume in many years. 
Colorado will finish the usual number 
of lambs, provided they are available. 
During September Colorado feeders 
awoke to a realization of the fact that 
they were letting opportunity slip as 
thousands of Southwestern lambs were 
contracted to go into the corn belt. 
‘Overnight they jumped into the Mon- 
tana and Wyoming trade, checking the 
run to Omaha and Chicago, and forc- 
ing farm feeders to pay fat lamb prices 
for thin stock. By this time Colorado 
probably has a sufficient number to 
insure normal winter feeding, but Iowa 
is 50 per cent short and outside a few 
feeding centers in Illinois, Michigan 
and Ohio, few Western sheep or lambs 
can be found. Farmers refused to be- 


lieve that the usual heavy September 


The crop of native 
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run would not materialize, deriding re- 
ports of a short crop, and bankers were 
persistent in admonishing them to 
wait, owing to tight money. Taking 
the corn belt as a whole, winter feed- 
ing will be 60 per cent less than last 
year, placing Colorado, Idaho, Montana 
and western Nebraska operations in 
strong strategical position, as no mat- 
ter how much frozen meat is available 
there will be an outlet for all the fresh 
stuff killers can get. 


The Western lamb run has been a 
disappointment, both to killers and 
feeders. It was short numerically and 
in poor condition. Washington was a 
heavy shipper during September, but 
condition was the poorest ever known, 
the run carrying a large percentage of 
feeders. Oregon was well shipped out 
lby the middle of September, sending 
i25 to 40 per cent of feeders. . Califor- 
nia evidently had a big lamb crop as 
it has been sending the excess to East- 
ern markets all summer. Nevada was 
ishort, but sent the fatttest and best 
dressing lambs that came out of the 
West this year. Utah and Colorado 
were both short and cleaned up early. 
Last year’s drouth followed by a severe 
winter crippled the industry, both in 
Montana and Wyoming, but Montana 
has sent some fat lambs to Chicago, 
fat enough to sell at $13.25@13.75 on 
the low market of mid-September. 


A surprise to the trade has been a 
heavy run of wethers and yearlings 
from Idaho, Oregon and Washington. 
With a more favorable wool market 
they would have been held to shear 
next spring; as it was they were made 
to do duty as bank account recupera- 
tors, wethers selling at $7.50@8.25 and 
yearlings at $8.50@10.00. This means 
a reduced wool clip next year. West- 
ern flock owners are evidently cling- 
ing tenaciously to their female stock, 
sacrificing wethers to tide over the 
financial storm, a commendable policy 
as lamb production is the cornerstone 
of the industry, in fact, raising wool 
has been, is and probably always will 
more or less in the nature of a 
It is doubtful if any sheep- 


be 
gamble. 


man, anywhere on this North Amer- 


ican continent, can afford to carry 
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wethers for the wool they yield. Nine 
years out of ten a lamb will realize as 
much as a yearling, consequently the 
logical time for it to go to the butcher 
is at the weaning stage. 

Other than in a financial sense, con- 
ditions are favorable. The West is 
going into the winter with abundance 
of relatively cheap feed and those who 
have weathered the storm will find, as 
the wheel revolves, that a ewe band is 
good property. J. E. POOLE. 





THE KNOCK DOWN GRAIN 
TROUGH 





With each succeeding year we rea- 
lize more and more the importance, 
yes, the necessity, of feeding grain in 
the winter time. Nearly all range 
sheep are fed grain on the ground. On 
frozen ground there may be but littie 
grain wasted, but where freezing and 
thawing take place, or while the rainy 
season of California is at its height, 
I believe from 20 to 50 per cent of 
the grain is wasted, and for this reason 
I have never fed but little grain on 
the ground. 

To make a trough that will stand 
up with sheep jamming around and 
over after grain without getting 
knocked over sideways, or falling down 
endways if on a little slope of a hill, 
and the same time be easily transport- 
ed from one place to another, has been 
one of my problems for several years. 
I have made many different sizes and 
shapes, but not until last winter did I 
get one that suits me in every respect. 

Before describing the trough I wish 
to share the responsibility and credit 
for the same with our ranch carpenter, 
Mr. G. W. Detro. We worked together 
on plans for a grain trough for some- 
time; his offering of plans and my 
finding objections to them until this 
plan being finally submitted, resulted 
in the simple, substantial feed trough 
as shown in the cut. 

As for the length of the trough, it 
matters but little, but I prefer the 14- 
foot length. If desired 1x10 inch stuff 
can be used for both sides and bottom. 
By ripping one board in two you have 
two sides for the trough so that two 
1x10 inch boards will make the sides 
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and bottom, or 1x6 stuff may be used 
for the sides; 1x8 stuff can be used 
for the bottom, if 1x7 boards are used 
for the sides. In this case nail the 
sides to the bottom, instead of nail- 
ing the bottom to the sides, as the 
width of the trough inside should be 
maintained at 8 inches, and -the sides 
5 to 6 inches. 

Use a 2x4 in the end, but do not 
nail it on the end of the trough; put 
it inside as it will stay much better. 
Bore a hole in each end piece so the 
water can drain out. Be sure and have 
the lumber all sized, so the width of 
each trough will be the same, then 
the legs will be interchangeable. When 
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moving and setting up in a new place 
any set of legs will fit any trough. On 
each side, about three feet from each 
end of a 14-foot trough, nail on two 
small blocks one inch apart for hold- 
ing the legs in place. 

In moving from one place to another 
the legs can be put in the bottom of a 
wagon and from 12 to 18 troughs piled 
on top and hauled at one load. After 
we are through using the trough in 
the spring of the year we take them 
down and pile them up where they 
are in the shade all through the sum- 
mer season and in this way they will 
last for several years. 

FRED A. ELLENWOOD. 








RE-STOCKING IN AUSTRALIA | 


Breeding for Lamb Yields—Notes on the New Clip 


The season continues good and a 
scene since the drought broke early 
in July. Of course it is winter time— 
and the growth of grass and herbage 
is slow—but nevertheless feed is 
available everywhere. 


Stock values are high, as everyone 
is out to restock and repair the drought 
losses. Merino ewes with lambs at 
foot have been selling recently up to 
$15 per head. In the Metropolitan 
Stock Market, Sydney, cross bred 
wethers have been bringing $19 down 
to $12.50. 


Breeding for Lamb Yields. 

Re-stocking is now the order of the 
day—and this is where the matter of 
fecundity comes in. There was a time 
when the Merino flocks of Australia 
returned lambing percentages varying 
between 90 per cent and 100 per cent, 
but now from 75 to 80 per cent is 
considered a satisfactory average. The 
difference between the sheep that re- 
turned the high average and the less 
prolific sheep of the present day is that 
the former were bare about the points 
and light in fleece generally, while the 
sheep now have wool all over them. 
Therefore, it seems logical to assume 
that in gaining weight of fleece there 
has been more or less of a sacrifice in 
the way of fecundity. 

Admitting the benefits of the better 
fleece, there is no reason why atten- 


tion should not be directed towards 
increasing the prolificacy of sheep 
without jeopardizing what has been 
attained in the way of wool. Num- 
bers tell, even more than heavy fleece, 
when repairing loss from drought. 
Of course, one way of looking at 
the question is that a good sheep eats 
no more than a poor one, and it 's 
better to have a flock cutting about 50 
fleeces per bale than one which would 
run say, 60 or 65, to a bale. There is no 
doubt that in many parts of Australia 
country was overstocked, and when 
droughts came starvation point was 
more quickly reached than if the coun- 
try had been fairly treated.- There- 
fore, growers have very naturally run 
fewer sheep; at the same time they 
have endeavored to get as many bales 
of wool off the same area. To 4 
large extent this end has been attained, 
but the lambing percentages have 
diminished, and though they are not by 
any means unsatisfactory now, it is 
wise to call attention to the matter. 
It is safe to assume that the decreasé 
is due to constitutions impaired by the 
heavy fleeces they have to carry. 
Therefore, in constitution will most 
probably be found a remedy. Of course, 
culling may be responsible for low pet 
centages, inasmuch as ewes with gooé 
fleeces and necks, not necessarily the 
best mothers, are perhaps selected, 
(Continued on page 20.) 
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PREPAREDNESS FOR WINTER 

















PUTTING UP SUNFLOWER SILAGE FOR THE EWES IN WINTER AT THE U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION, IDAHO 


THE STATION IS TRYING THE EXPERIMENT OF WINTERING THE BAND ON THE FALL RANGE 
INSTEAD OF SHIPPING TO THE HAY COUNTRY. THE SUNFLOWER CROP WAS GROWN ON THE RANGE 
WITHOUT IRRIGATION AND WILL BE USED WHEN FEEDING IS NECESSARY. 





























A KNOCK-DOWN GRAIN TROUGH FOR SHEEP 





THIS ELLENWOOD UNPATENTED TROUGH IS EASILY TAKEN APART FOR MOVING OR STORAGE. 
NO NAILS OR SCREWS ARE NEEDED IN SETTING IT UP. IT LOCKS TOGETHER BY THE UPRIGHT PIECES 
WHICH CARRY THE TOP RAIL. AT THE BOTTOM OF THE RIGHT-HAND ILLUSTRATION THESE PIECES 
ARE SHOWN TO HAVE A NOTCH ON THE LOWER END WHERE THEY SET ON THE. LOWEST CROSS- 
PIECE. JUST UNDER THE TROUGH BOTTOM THE WOODEN PIN GOES THROUGH. 
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(Continued from page 18.) 


while the drafting gate is closed on 
good breeding ewes which very natur- 
ally show the effects of lamb-rearing 
in their wool. In this way, perhaps, 
the number of dry ewes is each year 
increasing in a flock. Such a course 
would undoubtedly affect the lambing 
percentages in the course of a few gen- 
erations. The obvious remedy is, there- 
fore, to select good breeders and throw 
out all dry ewes and non-breeders, no 
matter how good they are in them- 
selves. Throughout the livestock king- 
dom the higher the standard attained 
the more marked has been the ‘ack of 
reproductiveness of the different 
breeds of stock. So, sooner or later, 
breeders must answer the question, 
“What is the good of making ideal 
beasts if they will not reproduce their 
kind?” 

In breeding there can be no pause; 
there must either be a forward or a 
retrograde movement, and while pro- 
gress has been made in regard to wool, 
care must be exercised to see that there 
is no going back in other directions. 

DELAY IN SHEARING. 

Shearing is hung up everywhere ow- 
ing to the shearers’ demanding a 44- 
hour week. Graziers are strongly op- 
posing this demand and consequently 
it is only here and there that sheds 
are operating. It might interest your 
readers to know that the bulk of the 
shearing in Australia is now done by 
machinery. For many years the ma- 
chine shear had to cut its way through 
a prejudice built up by ages of cus- 
tom, but now not only is that preju- 
dice practically dead, but the difficulty 
in obtaining men skilled in the use of 
the old-fashioned blades is in no small 
degree inducing sheep owners to use 
the machine. 

Perhaps the most common argu- 
ment now heard against machine 
shearing is that it leaves the sheep 
with little protection against the cold 
snaps of weather, and there is at first 
glance something in the objection, but 
when examined more closely it loses 
a great deal of its force. 

It is true that the machines take 
off more wool than the blades do, so 
much so, in fact, that with a fairly big 
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flock the cost of the installation of ma- 
chinery is often nearly paid the first 
year by the extra wool so obtained, 
but this fact does not necessarily sig- 
nify that the hand-shear leaves the 
sheep a warmer jacket. Much of the 
wool left on is in the form of tufts or 
ridges, which are really no protection 
to the closely-shorn patches in be- 
tween. If the extra wool could be left 
evenly on the sheep there would be far 
more in the argument. Losses of sheep 
have happened after machine shear- 
ing, but similar fatalities have occur- 
red to sheep shorn with the blades. 
On the other hand, the greatest argu- 
ment in support of machines is their 
almost universal use. Briefly summar- 
ized, the advantages are: (1) The ra- 
pidity of work, rendering sheep owners 
less at the mercy of the vagaries ot 
climate and labor; (2) the improved 
value of the machine-shorn fleece, 
which comes off unbroken; (3) the 
easy avoidance of second cuts, which 
cause such waste; (4) sheep get less 
knocked about; (5) the labor of shear- 
ing is very considerably reduced, and 
sore hands and swollen wrists are 
avoided; (6) fat sheep off the ma- 
chines look 25 per cent better, and 
bring better prices than those shorn 
by hand. 
DISPOSITION OF GOVERNMENT 
STOCKS. 

According to the official organ of 
the Sydney Wool Trade: 

“Negotiations are proceeding be- 
tween the Australian Wool Council of 
growers and selling brokers and the 
Imperial authorities, through an Aus- 
tralian committee in London, in regard 
to arriving at an equitable basis for 
offerings both here and in London. The 
legacy of old wools, which have been 
appraised but have still to be finally 
disposed of, cannot be allowed to clash 
with the new clip, and to avoid this it 
seems necessary to arrive at an under- 
standing as to the proportion of each 
to be offered. Naturally at the other 
end of the world the trade is in closer 
touch with prospects, and it is note- 
worthy, as mentioned in the recent 
press cable, that the home trade is not 
at all optimistic. It may be taken for 
granted, however, that the result of 
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the negotiations will be a practical 
working basis which will do away with 
all risk of clashing and preserve as far 
as possible the interests of all parties, 
Later on the results of these deliber- 
ations will be made public, and details 
of internal management will be dealt 
with in each state. Meanwhile mat- 
ters are developing upon satisfactory 
lines. 


THE NEW CLIP. 

The new clip will, of course, bear 
the impress of the drought which af- 
fected such a big area of the wool- 
growing country of Australia, but 
speaking generally, the Australian 
wool grower has learnt the art of land- 
ing his wool on the shearing board in 
best condition the season will permit. 

The matter of classing is, of course, 
a study in itself, but there are general 
points worthy of observation. For in- 
stance brokers warn growers against 
the danger of “over classing,” that is, 
splitting clips up into an unnecessary 
number of small lots, which do not 
attract as keen a competition as the 
large lots do. Fancied variations as to 
condition should give way to the ad- 
vantage of securing a good-sized par- 
cel sufficiently even in length and qual- 
ity. A spinner-is always prepared to 
pay a premium on a top which can be 
guaranteed to be from the wool of one 
flock. 

Whenever sheep are moved, a dusty 
route should not be taken if there is 
the option of a clean pasture or a well- 
grassed track, and whenever possible 
the wool grower would find it profit- 
able to have a good supply and pres- 
sure of water at the wool shed, so that 
he can lay the dust at shearing time, 
cleaner wool, resulting. Shearing sheds 
and boards should be kept clean, and 
precautions taken that no foreign mat- 
ter gets into the bale. Bits of sack- 
ing, fibre, jute twine, etc., in the wool 
cause loss and trouble to the manufac- 
turer, a consideration which in no 


small way influences the buyer. 
AMERICAN BUYING FANCY 
WOOLS. 
Another sale of wool was made ™ 
September at Sydney by private treaty 
to American buyers. Sixty bales of 
scoured, special extra super combing 
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Merino skin wool brought $1.28 per 
pound. The firm also sold fifty bales 
at $1.27, and some 200 bales at $1.25. 
The last named parcel was of the same 
quality as the line that changed hands 
at $1.25 some weeks earlier. The in- 
quiry for free wools of good length 
is well maintained. Sheepskins show- 
ing attractive quality and length have 
also recently been in improved de- 
mand. Evidence certainly points to 
strong competition for fine wools when 
local auctions reopen in October. 
DIPPING TO IMPROVE WOOL. 
Growers nearly everywhere now rec- 
ognize that it is wise to dip, but every- 
thing depends on the choice of dips 
and the application of the same. By the 
preparations and the baths some use 
it would seem that they were merely 
complying with a custom, rather than 
dipping with any object. Proper dip- 
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ping gives the sheep cleaner skins and 
immunity from parasitic pests, conse- 
quently better health, which is imme- 
diately reflected by an improved 
weight and condition of the fleece. 
Some .dips achieve these objects, but 
others fail, and while one grower sees 
his fleeces come off clean and heavy, 
due to careful dipping with a good 
preparation, another has had just the 
isame trouble and expense in regard 
to mustering, dipping, etc., but he had 
the disappointment of seeing his wool 
in a tick-stained and unthrifty condi- 
tion, and he is lucky if the crude prep- 
paration has not caused much damage. 
First decide to dip; then select the best 
dip, and use it strictly according -to 
instructions. The manufacturers of the 
leading dips know best the possibilities 
of their preparations, and their instruc- 
tions should be faithfully followed. 








Readjustment that Readjusts 


Price Cutting Extending—Wool Growers Not The Only Victims 


We have all talked readjustment 
since the day of the armistice, but pre- 
cious little of it have we seen until the 
past month. September witnessed 
more of a movement back to pre-war 
conditions than all the rest of the in- 
tervening time. True, the wool grow- 
ers got their initial jolt last May, but 
there was little change in other di- 
rections and because parallel shaking 
down processes were delayed four 
months the lot of the flock owners was 
made all the more difficult. They 
found themselves unable to move their 
wool even at reduced levels because of 
no general price reduction which has 
since been deemed necessary to revive 
business. Perhaps one thing that has 
hindered readjustment has been the ef- 
fort to reduce high priced inventories 
with as little loss to owners as pos- 
sible. A few are still crying that prices 
must be maintained or ruination stares 
them in the face, but their wails at- 
tract slight attention. Our foreign 
trade is steadily and surely declining 
and domestic activity must be stimu- 
lated by adequate price reductions. 

DECLINE IN AUTO PRICES. 


While the change to lower levels has 


been marked it has not been violent. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the month’s events was Henry Ford’s 
unexpected announcement of a reduc- 
tion of his auto, truck and tractor 
prices to pre-war levels. Many other 
automobile manufacturers promptly 
announced that this action could have 
no effect upon their prices as_ their 
manufacturing costs had not declined. 
Two weeks later they were paying 
thousands of dollars for full page ad- 
vertisements in the Metropolitan Sun- 
day papers announcing their tardy ef- 
forts to fall in line. Ford had scooped 
them on free publicity and reached the 
world’s millions through telegraphic 
and cable news service. They must be 
content to follow in a small way what 
was no longer news but advertising. 
REACTION ON STEEL. 
Steel, the barometer of the business 
world, felt the effect of the reduction 
in the price of “machines.” Financial 
writers freely predicted 2 price cut 
and this was noticed at least among 
independent manufacturers. who had 
been exacting a premium over the 
price set by the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion’s prices, for prompt delivery. Per- 
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iods within which the mills cou.d make 
delivery upon new business have also 
been reduced, indicati:g a more rapid 
adjustment between supply and de- 
mand. A decrease in buying t:1- be- 
come apparent caused itn part by the 
auto manufacturers’ attempts to get 
steel at prices in keeping with their re- 
duced figures and a general cutting 
down of their stock of materials. Many 
have now two or three weeks’ supply 
on hand instead of the equal number 
of months’ stock of the war period. 
GRAINS LOWER. 

Grains reached their. lowest levels 
since early in 1917. Corn, both cash 
and future, went way below the dol- 
lar mark, the causes being the bright 
prospects of a bumper crop through 
the perfect corn weather and delayed 
frosts the latter half of the month, 
and the size of the supply of last 
year’s crop still on the farm. This is 
greater than for any September since 
1913. Other grains are gradually work- 
ing lower and flour is coming down, 
too. About 50 per cent of the capacity 
of the Minneapolis mills is now em- 
ployed against a normal of 90 per cent. 

Building material is coming down, 
a reduction of 10 to 20 per cent be- 
ing recorded in the Middle West and 
some grades of lumber are reported 
30 per cent lower than their extreme 
top. Tobacco in the fields is selling 
for half of what it was a year ago and 
cotton is 40 per cent lower. Chicago 
mail order houses issued new price 
lists, reducing prices from 10 to 20 
per cent in some lines. 


CLOTHING COMING DOWN. 

Cotton manufactured goods have 
showed the decline—a well known 
Fall River mill stating their last re- 
duction of 33 1-3 per cent carried their 
line down 40 to 50 per cent from 
top prices, to well below war-time 
Government fixed figures. The in- 
creased idleness of cotton machinery 
doubtless is affecting this reduction, 
a world’s total of 16,000,000 spindles 


being out of operation. 


In woolen manufacturing the recent 
opening of the spring 1920 light goods 
season, which was delayed six weeks 
on account of cancelled orders, has 
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centered attention. Prices were from 
10 to 30 per cent below those of a year 
ago. The president of the American 
Woolen Company expressed himself 
as well pleased with the business done 
the first day or two of the opening. 
Another well known mill company 
withdrew a number of their serge of- 
ferings a few days after the opening, 
presumably because of heavy sales. 

Quoting from Mr. Wood’s intefview 
in the daily press: 

“I am certainly gratified by the re- 
sults of the first day or two of our 
opening in New York. Indications are 
that we can sell every yard of cloth 
that we can make in our worsted mills. 
Great interest is manifested by the 
trade. It will take three weeks or 
more before we can get every depart- 
ment in all our mills going full swing 
again, but the unemployment period 
has ended.” 

Asked about the price of clothing, 
he said: “We manufacture cloth and 
not clothing. I know nothing about 
what clothes will cost. Cloth counts 
very little in the making of a suit of 
clothes. With the prevailing high 
prices our profit was less than $1 on a 
suit of clothes last year. If we should 
give away the cloth for a suit of clothes 
it would not make much difference in 
an $80 suit.” 

Mr. Wood said further that he did 
not fear foreign competition at pres- 
ent, as the industry abroad seems to 
be shot to pieces and can not com- 
pare with the American manufacture 
in workmanship. 

“Some importing merchants who 
never could find anything good enough 
in America attended our exhibit in 
New York and placed their orders with 
us for the first time,” he said. 

Baltimore clothing merchants stated 
that as a result of the lower costs of 
cloth spring clothing would show a re- 
duction of from $3 to $5 per suit. 

As to immediate changes in prices 
the Federal Bureau of Labor states 
the price of cloth and clothing de- 
creased approximately 534 per cent 
during August. Finding it possible to 
reorder fall woolens at lower prices, 
several large Chicago wholesale tail- 
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oring houses have announced reduc- 
tions in fall lines which went out to 
the trade less than eight weeks ago. 
One house is reported as making 10 
per cent decline while another has cut 
virtually every number in their line 
from $2 to $10 per garment. These 
houses started the fall season well and 
expect a still greater response because 
of savings to the consumer made pos- 
sible, through their recent woolen pur- 
chases. Notwithstanding such reports 
and the general tendency towards im- 
mediate lower prices some factors of 
the trade are trying vainly to hold up 
values until they unload their present 
stocks. 

Reductions in retail prices of ready 
made clothing of from 20 to 25 per 
cent are reported by quite a number 
of clothiers who generally claim that 
this is not due to any decreased cost 
of production, but to the decreased 
demand on the part of the public, de- 
mand having fallen off before costs 
decreased. However, a small part of 
their profits obtained from the rising 
market of previous years, doubtless 
will offset any present loss. Increased 
business has resulted from the price 
reductions and the tendency is toward 
a smaller margin of profit. 


An interview with the general man- 


ager of one of the largest clothing ‘ 


manufacturers in the United States re- 
cently in Chicago, evoked the follow- 
ing observations: 


1—One of the largest clothing de- 
partments on State Street has just had 
the biggest week’s business in its his- 
tory. 

2—The past few days has apparently 
brought decided change in clothing 
situation. Retailers’ fall business hav- 
ing started well, they are writing, wir- 
ing and coming in personally for fall 
goods. This means that unemploy- 
ment gap, which it was feared would 
be longer than usual this fall, will 
probably be no greater than in former 
years. 

3—This_ clothing manufacturing 
house is now carrying the lowest stock 
in two years. They feel that four 
months of steady plugging on part of 
retailers has greatly reduced surplus 
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that then existed in hands of whole- 
salers and retailers. 

4—Retail business should be good 
this fall with exception that merchants 
will have to stimulate trade through 
closer markups. Smaller profit on 
each garment will enable retailers to 
do volume business. 

5—There will not be any famine of 
merchandise, but this house expects 
to be short on overcoats, due to fact 
that some merchants held off order- 
ing until late, and some of those com- 
ing in to buy overcoats will be disap- 
pointed. 

6—Fact that retailers are gaining 
confidence is indicated in fact that con- 
siderable numbers dre beginning to 
look around for more fall goods. Buy- 
ing for spring should be good because 
comparatively few retailers will have 
large stocks to carry over. 

FINANCIAL. 

The closing of the doors of six 
financial institutions in Boston has 
naturally thrown a cloud of gloom 
over the financial situation there. The 
loss of confidence on the part of de- 
positors after the Ponzi fiasco is said 
to be responsible for some of the runs 
that necessitated the postponement of 
payments. Financial plots on the part 
of certain moneyed interests also play 
a part, it is said. 

Passing of the dividends by Cudahys, 
Central Leather and two or three other 
less well known business houses, had 
only a momentary effect upon general 
condition, if any at all. Packer finane- 
ing continues, Swift having entered 
the market for $40,000,000. 

RAILROADS. 

While the major railroads reported 
a deficit of $6,653,420 for July, the rail 
stocks are nevertheless gradually ac- 
quiring strength. The increase of ex- 
press rates of 13.5 per cent is a matter 
of small importance as it is a depart- 
ure from the normal movement just 
as was the Pierce-Arrow announced 
increase in prices. 

EFFECTS ON WOOL. 


It must be admitted that the changes 
enumerated have not had as yet very 
much effect upon the wool market. As 
time goes on we may expect a more 
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pronounced one. The people have not 
bought clothing because prices have 
been unreasonably high. The grower 
never did benefit from these inflated 
values. As they come down to equit- 
able levels and as business conditions 
in general become more settled, the 
public will again invest, for last 
year’s clothes are in many instances 
several years old as a matter of fact, 
and are becoming shiny and thread- 
bare. Re-outfitting of wardrobes will 
activate the wool market and as most 
growers have already discounted in 
their minds the slump of last spring’s 
prices they should be able to do busi- 
ness soon at a fair level of values. The 
readjustments of the past month, it 
would seem, have brought this time 
much nearer. iL i. Bf. 





SEPTEMBER SHEEP DOINGS IN 
WYOMING 





Ideal weather has prevailed since 
our last writing: warm sunshine has 


| kept away storm. Temperatures have 


been above normal. Feed on the range 
has continued to cure and improve, so 
that it will be unnecessary for stock- 
men to buy much hay or grain for 
bands in this section. Alfalfa hay, on 
a shipping basis, is worth about $3.50 
per ton in the stack, but nobody wants 
any hay this year; and the men who 
raised it can not get money to buy 
stock to feed it. No one is buying cot- 
ton cake this fall. Last year’s feed 
bill will have to be spread over sev- 
eral seasons. A year ago winter had 
already begun at this date, so that we 
have prospects of some Indian sum- 
mer this year. 

Lambs are beginning to move to- 
ward market and feedlots. In the 
Casper country quite a number were 
contracted to northern Colorado feed- 
ers at 11 to 11% cents, and in the Gil- 
lette country a few are sold to Ne- 
braska feeders at 1134 cents. We heard 
that 12 cents has been paid for a few 
lots, but in these cases November de- 
livery is involved. Main movement of 
lambs in central Wyoming is around 
October 15 to 25, which is the earliest 
date that beet field feeders in the Col- 
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lins country and the North Platte Val- 
ley can handle lambs. Numbers to be 
shipped out are way short of former 
years; we believe 50 per cent of last 
year is a conservative estimate. Bulk 
of this stuff is going “direct to feed 
lots. We also learn that a Colorado 
operator has contracted about 60,000 
lambs in southern Montana at 10 to 11 
cents. It is reported that most of the 
lambs contracted for Colorado are to 
go into the Collins country, and that 
the Greeley section and the southern 
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mutton values causes a general hesita- 
tion and feeling that no one knows 
where they are at. At the same time 
there is little forced liquidation. 

There is nothing new in the wool 
situation. One Casper clip of fine and 
fine-medium is reported sold in ori- 
ginal bags at 48 cents, Boston. No 
other sales have been reported. Local- 
ly, no wool has been shipped during the 
last month, and no action is expected 
until November. 


ROSCOE WOOD. 
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Looks Like an Eastern Farm Scene But These Hampshires Call Colorado Their Home 


feedlots have few contracts to date. 
Nebraska feeders report they are seri- 
ously hampered by inability to get 
money or even any assurances from 
the banks. 


Some old ewes are being offered but 
feeders do not appear willing to pay 
much for them; their numbers are 
comparatively small and most of them 
are going to central markets. Breeding 
ewes do not appear plentiful. One lot 
of mixed ages has been sold at $10, 
but what lots are offered are held at 
$11 and $12, with no one wanting to 
pay that much as yet. There is con- 
siderable inquiry for breeding ewes on 
the fine wool order, but men balk at 
present asking prices. While little un- 
easiness is felt as to election results 
yet the uncertainty as to wool and 


MONEY SITUATION EASING 





Tight money in the past two months 
has been a material draw-back to feed- 
ers making liberal purchases of any 
class of stock to handle on grass or 
feed. However, the big wheat crop in 
this section is moving, general crop 
conditions are good and bank deposits, 
especially country banks, are on the 
increase. The return of money into 
the country sections will have a bene- 
ficial effect on the loan situation, espe- 
cially in the case of the small operator, 
who has his on corn and rough feed. 
Kansas and Missouri are strong enough 
financially and in a feed line to care 
for one-half million more thin lambs 
this coming winter than last season. 

C. i P. 
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With the State Associations 


Montana Association Invites Officers of Other State Organizations to Confer on Wool Problems 


Montana wool growers restored 
their association to a most healthy 
state during State Fair week. It was 
the opinion of sheepmen attending 
the fair that there is work to be done 
to make conditions right for the sheep 
business and that this must be done by 
organized effort. The following offi- 
cers were elected: 

C. H. Williams, Deer Lodge, presi- 
dent; Wm. Bickett, Helena, vice-pres- 
ident; C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, tem- 
porary secretary. The directors of the 
association are: H.C. Gardiner, Ana- 
conda; Geo. Lewis, Manhattan; E. O. 
Selway, Dillon; B. D. Phillips, Phil- 
lips; J. H. Carmichael, Augusta; Lea 
Ford, Great Falls, and S. McKennan, 
Helena, Montana. 

The vigor of the association and the 
line of work contemplated is shown 
by their announcement and statement 
appearing on this page. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF MONTANA 

WOOL GROWERS’ ASS’N. 





Dear Sir: 

During the Montana State Fair a 
representative gathering of Montana 
wool growers met and decided to or- 


ganize an association whose purpose 


should be the centralizing of a co-oper- 
ative effort to protect the sheep men 
from the unfortunate condition they 
and their industry now find themselves 
facing. The present condition is the 
direct result of the lack of any effort 
on our part to protect our business, 
or through co-operation obtain a rea- 
sonable market for our products. 

It is recognized throughout the 
country that of all the interests, in- 
cluding the wool buyer, the manufac- 
turer, the profiteering jobber and the 
grower, the only individual who is not 
obtaining a return for his efforts en- 
abling him to pay his expenses and re- 
turn a reasonable per cent on his in- 
vestment, is the grower. The obvious 
reason back of this situation is that 
the other branches of the industry are 
not only organized but on an unreason- 
ably selfish basis. The wool growers 


are in the position the fruit growers 
of California found themselves when 
their industry was unorganized and 
facing bankruptcy. Today, as the re- 
sult of organization and the application 
of co-operative business principles, 
those producers are receiving a just 
and fair price for their produce. 

Because of the avaricious profiteer- 
ing of large woolen manufacturers and 
jobbers of woolen goods, the cost of 
clothing is so high that the demand 
is greatly restricted and as a result 
our products are unsalable. Prior to 
the war the American Woolen Mills 
were making only a small profit per 
yard of cloth manufactured, while now 
they are extracting several times the 
pre-war profit for every yard manu- 
factured. The jobbers are taking a 
toll of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred per cent profit on every yard of 
cloth they handle. In addition to the 
excessive profits and deadening tolls 
these branches of the industry are tak- 
ing, the manufacturers are not giving 
the public honest virgin wool materials. 
Such conditions and methods of busi- 
ness cannot continue except at the ex- 
pense of the producer. 


The Montana Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation proposes to get before the pub- 
lic all virgin wool fabrics in blankets 
and cloth at a cost so far below the 
present price of the inferior materials 
now being offered that a new stimulus 
will be given our industry. Also to 
rescue our business, which is now 
wholly in the hands of a selfish crowd 
of profiteering organizations who have 
in their greed so far lost sight of 
decent American business principles 
that they have forced our important 
and vital industry into a condition of 
stagnation. 

We propose, under the direction of a 
carefully selected and competent com- 
mittee of the association to contract 
for the manufacture of virgin Montana 
wool into blankets and clothing mater- 
ials and to market the same direct to 
the retail trade and consumer. This 
will give the Montana wool grower a 


chance to live and also give the Amer. 
ican public a chance to buy all woolen 
goods, with the guarantee of the asso. 
ciation as to its value and genuineness, 
at a reasonable price. 

Our small towns and cities find it 
profitable to support a paid secretary 
to look after their business interests, 
The sheep and wool industry of Mon- 
tana represents the investment of mil- 
lions of dollars, many times greater 
than the average city, and yet our in- 
terests are entirely unorganized and 
unprotected. The grain growers have 
seed testing laboratories and provisions 
are made from public funds to grade 
their products at time of marketing 
to protect their business against un- 
scrupulous dealers. Have you any 
such protection? Have you any similar 
way of getting information as to grade, 
quality, shrink and value of your wool? 
Such information and service can only 
be secured by organized effort of the 
wool growers. 

Will you become a member of this 
organization—an organization whose 
purpose is to put our industry ona 
decent, honorable and fair basis? Mem- 
bership fees are placed at ($5.00) dol- 
lars. This sum will be entirely inade- 
quate to carry on an aggressive caml- 
paign and to finance the manufactur 
ing of our wool so we earnestly s0- 
licit a substantial contribution to this 
work. It is the plan of the association 
to employ a high class man who is con 
versant with both the sheep and wool 
industry to devote his entire time t0 
our business with an office in Helen. 
We are assured of the active ané 
hearty co-operation of the National As 
sociation in contracting and supervis 
ing the manufacturing and contracting 
of our wool and all possible assistance 
in marketing the product. The suc 
cess of the work depends entirely upo 
the support it receives from the grow 
ers. A strong organization, backed by 





a large percentage of our growers, Cal 
place the industry in a strong and prof 
itable position. 

It is confidently expected by the of 
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ficers of this organization that with- 
in a year this work can be put on a 
self-supporting basis. It is also ex- 
pected that state aid can be secured 
at the next session of our legislature 
for work of grading, etc. In order io 
relieve the emergency which now ex- 
ists it is of the utmost importance that 
substantial support be immediately 
given this organization. Many sub- 
scriptions of from one to two hundred 
dollars each were made at the open- 
ing meeting. Every wool grower in 
the state should contribute liberally to 
this work. 


Results will be slow and opposition 
keen but the grower will never get his 
just and fair share of profits as long 
as he attempts to fight his battles as 
an individual. There are no arguments 
for continuing on our present basis and 
every reason why we should exert our- 
selves to put the wool business on a 
sane and profitable basis. Send your 
membership fee and subscription to the 
secretary at once so the work will not 
be hampered for lack of funds. 


Yours very truly, 


C.N. ARNETT, 
Temporary Secretary. 





NEVADA MEETING 


At an executive committee meeting 
of the Nevada State Live Stock Asso- 
ciation at Elko, September 18, it was 
decided to submit to the Tariff Com- 
mission a brief on the results, from the 
Nevada stock grower’s point of view, 
of foreign importations of meats and 
wool. After much discussion it was 
also decided that the matter of fixing 
the wages for ranch and livestock help 
should not be taken up by the associa- 
tion, 

Much attention was also given to 
devising methods for securing a larger 
enrollment in the membership of the 
association. It is probable that a very 
active campaign along this line will 
take place during the next few months. 
Plans for holding winter meetings 
Were also outlined and the work of 
the Land Tax Division of the associa- 
tion discussed. : 
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REPORT OF THE SEMI-ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NEW MEX- 
ICO WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 





-The New Mexico Wool Growers 
Association held its semi-annual meet- 
ing at Magdalena, New Mexico, on 
October 2. The increase in grazing 
fees on the National Forests, the 72- 
hour limit on shippers’ return trans- 
portation, the financial situation, and 
methods for increasing membership in 
the association were the principal 
topics discussed. 

In regard to the matter of securing 
a larger membership in the associa- 
tion, a strong plea was made for co- 
operation among sheepmen and the 
value of such co-operation pointed out. 
The result of the discussion along this 
line was the decision that for the bal- 
ance of the year the initiation fee 
would be $5.00 and the dues one-fourth 
of a cent per head, based on the num- 
ber of sheep returned for taxation. 
As a special measure it was also yoted 
that the $5.00 initiation fee should also 
cover the dues of any person having 
1,000 head of sheep or fewer than that 
number, for the first year. After the 
first year, the dues are to be one- 
fourth cent per head, as stated above. 
To carry out the membership cam- 
paign, committees were appointed to 
work in the various districts, solicit- 
ing members. 

Support of the “Eat-More-Lamb” 
campaign of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association was urged upon the 
members of the association. 

Besides endorsing the resolutions 
adopted at the August meeting of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
which appeared in the September issue 
of the National Wool Grower, the 
New Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 
tion adopted the following: 

The New Mexico Wool Growers As- 
sociation in convention assembled in 
Magdalena, New Mexico, October 2, 
1920, by resolution requests that the 
War Finance Corporation extend all 
loans on livestock in this territory 
maturing this fall, for one full year. 
Forced liquidation of these loans will 
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put many growers out of business and 
cripple all, forcing young breeding 
animals on an already demoralized 
market. 

We as an association wish to put 
this matter squarely up to you as 
governor of the Federal Reserve 
3oard, and ask for the relief which 
your board alone can grant. 

Whereas, many livestock growers 
throughout the United States are be- 
ing forced to liquidate their loans; 
and 

Whereas, our markets are being 
flooded with immense supplies of New 
Zealand lamb and other foreign meats, 
which are bearing down the price of 
our home grown products to a point 
much below the cost of production; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we. 
the New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled, ir 
Magdalena, New Mexico, October z, 
1920, ask our senators and representa- 
tives in Congress to use their utmost 
influence in having passed as speedily 
as possible, by our National Congress, 
a law which will provide a reasonable 
protection from the importation of 
meat animals and their products. 

Whereas, the action of the Federal 
Reserve Board in increasing interest 
rates and especially advising a general 
deflation of credits, has paralyzed the 
wool market; and 

Whereas, the American public must 
depend principally upon American 
producers of wool for their future wool 
supply since importations of wool 
from foreign countries are always un- 
certain; and ; 

Whereas, the selling of the 1920 
wool clip at a sacrifice would after the 
past three years of drouth and storm, 
be a calamity to Western growers, and 
further decrease production ; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we, 
the New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled in 
Magdalena, New Mexico, October 2, 
1920, do recommend that the Federal 
Reserve Board discontinue its present 
financial policy which is forcing liqui- 
dation by the panic route and adopt 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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A TARIFF ON WOOL. 

Less than ten days will be left to 
wool growers, after receiving this is- 
sue of the National Wool Grower, to 
use their opportunity and to do their 


duty in supporting those candidates for 
Congress who favor the levying of an 


import duty upon wool. 

We are not talking politics. We are 
talking good citizenship. It is good 
citizenship to serve our country first 
of all through efficiency in our own 
occupation. Practically one hundred 
per cent of wool growers believe that 
the United States should collect duty 
from foreign wool entering our ports. 
That they are not selfish in this, or 
unmindful of the rights and needs of 
other industries is evidenced by the 
agreement of opinions on the question, 
among well-informed citizens, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, who are not in 
the sheep or wool business. 

The wool tariff is not a partisan 
question. It may be a political ques- 
tion in the sense that it is decided by 
the votes of men who are elected to 
represent 435 Congressional districts 
‘in forty-eight American Common- 
wealths. But it is not a party ques- 
tion. If it were, it would not publicly 
be referred to by officers of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, or 
discussed in this journal. 

A tariff for revenue has always been 
favored by the main political parties. 
One of the big jobs of the next Con-_ 
gress is to effect an equitable readjust- 
ment of taxes that will maintain rev- 
enues sufficient to support the increas- 
ing service of the Federal government 
and to pay the cost of our part in the 
war. We must not forget or over- 
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look the conditions of our national 
finances in the early part of 1914. Con- 
gress found it necessary to recoup the 
treasury by the levying of war taxes 
two years before the United States 
entered that memorable conflict. 

Protection against the full force of 
competition with foreign wools in our 
own markets was furnished by the 
shortage of ships and by British gov- 
ernment control of the wool produc- 
tion of colonial clips, which make up 
the chief part of the world’s export- 
able wool. Now that ships for wool 
are available, American wool growers 
are paying ruinous rates of interest 
on money borrowed to pay expenses 
that should have been paid from the 
proceeds of the 1920 clip. That clip 
is lying in warehouses awaiting, not 
bids comparable with production costs, 
but bids of any kind. And the gov- 
ernment figures inform us that in Au- 
gust the mills of the United States 
consumed eleven million pounds of 
home grown wool and twenty-one mil- 
lion pounds of imported wool. There 
might be argument for such destroy- 
ing of home industry and building up 
foreign countries, if the public was be- 
ing benefited. As it is they have been 
mulcted for unreasonable profits and 
again for revenue to replace what 
should have been collected from these 
foreign raised cargoes. 

The question is not so much one of 
protection as of preparedness for war 


and for peace-time industry. National 
interest calls for a larger degree of in- 
dependence from foreign wool supplies. 
It is no more than good national busi- 
ness to allow the home producer at 
least an equal chance with the for- 
eigner, if not a preference, in our own 
market. 


Newly elected Congressmen cannot 
have an opportunity for voting on such 
questions as this earlier than next 
March. The present members must 
attend to this matter at the December 
session if further bankrupting of 
American producers is to be stopped. 
It is not a party question and a law 
for a tariff on wool can be passed by 
both houses of Congress and go into 
effect this year if the present mem- 
bers are brought to a real understand: 
ing of the question now. 


October, 1420 
CONVENTION DATES 





The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation’s annual convention will be 
held at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 
17, 18 and 19, 1921. Honorable W. P. 
G. Harding, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has accepted an invita- 
tion to address the convention. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association will meet at El 
Texas, January 12, 13 and 14. 


Paso, 





TWO SIDES TO PRODUCTION 
COSTS 





We venture a premature and per- 
haps unpopular word of warning on the 
question of costs of production. Pro- 
ducers of wool, wheat, cotton and of 
manufactured goods are fighting stren- 
uously to make selling prices at least 
equal to their costs of production. They 
are fighting for their business lives 
and naturally are not inclined to ex- 
pend much thought on what may de- 
velop after they have weathered this 
storm. 

Demands are being made that gov- 
ernmental agencies, the Federal Re- 
serve System, and others, should ex- 
ercise powers to steady values at the 
point of cost of production. During 
the war period of unjustifiable con- 
tracts on the “cost plus ten per cent” 
basis, a strong feeling set in in some 
agricultural sections in favor of a per- 
manent plan of marketing materials at 
a fixed minimum price allowing a profit 
over cost. What would such a sys- 
tem really mean in normal times? 

War-time experience has clearly 
shown that guaranteed minimum 
prices become maximum prices. The 
market is pegged at the assured fig- 
ure. Guarantee of prices recognizes 
the power the government, or of the 
buying interests, to set values. If we 
set a minimum there will most cef- 
tainly be a maximum, and the maxi- 
mum will certainly operate against the 
seller when market tendencies are if 
his favor. Guaranteed prices protect 
the seller against the breaks. Can we 
have that protection and still receiv 
full benefit of the bulges? 


— 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE A 
PANACEA? 





It is an open question whether, on 
the whole, the financial condition of 
the United States would be better or 
worse than it is if the Federal Re- 
serve Act had not been put in force. 
Unfortunately, a great strain was 
placed upon the system before it was 
fully understood and before it had 
been used long enough to run as 
smoothly as its construction warrant- 
ed. No doubt it still needs altera- 
tions and replacements of some de- 
fective bearings. 

Radical representatives of cotton 
and wheat growers meeting in Wash- 
ington lately advocated legal proceed- 
ings against the Secretary of the 
Treasury for having used the power of 
his office to lower prices of commodi- 
ties. The Treasury has had important 
work to do and it now looks as though 
milder treatment administered earlier 
would have been better practice. 

The cotton men demand 40 cents 
for their cotton. Night riders have 
been at work and gins have been burn- 
ed to prevent cotton going upon the 
market at the present price of 23 
cents. The committee appointed at the 
Washington meeting attributed the 
present situation to the following acts: 

Restriction of credits. 

Raising the rate of discount on farm 
products. 

Discontinuance of the war finance 
corporation, _ 

The statements given out by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Reserve Banks have been 
construed to the effect that commod- 
ity prices, particularly the price of 
farm products, were too high and that 
a pre-war basis or an approximation 
of a pre-war basis of prices must be 
reached within a short time. 


A committee from the Reserve 
Board listened for three hours to ac- 
counts of conditions which the agri- 
cultural delegation said threatened the 
life of the nation through a reduction 
of food production. Difficulties of the 
farmers were laid almost wholly to in- 
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ability to obtain financial assistance. It 
was asserted that banks of the Re- 
serve System were not supplying need- 
ed funds and that many local bankers 
claimed to be acting under instruc- 
tions from the Federal Reserve Board. 

Governor Harding denied that the 
board had issued instructions which 
would result in curtailing farmers’ 
credit. The board and officials of the 
Reserve Banks were in sympathy with 
the plight of the farmers, he said, and 
were encouraging loans to aid them, 
but the board was without authority 
to instruct member banks as to loans 
they could or could not make. 

The Federal Reserve Board is pre- 
paring to make a new statement of 
policy covering all phases of the credit 
situation. It is expected that this state- 
ment will be made public about the 
middle of October. 





WOOL GROWERS’ COMMISSION 
HOUSE AT STOCK YARDS 
TO PROVIDE REASON- 
ABLE RATES 





The livestock commission companies 
apparently will stand firmly for the 25 
per cent increase in selling charges 
which they put into effect on August 
2. Secretary Meredith’s order, issued 
under powers conferred by the Lever 
Act, gave notice that unless the old 
rates were restored, he would cancel 
the licenses which that act required 
commission houses to take out and 
without which they cannot legally do 
business. 

The commission men’s exchanges 
countered by securing a court injunc- 
tion restraining the secretary from 
withdrawing their licenses before 
September 18. No further action has 
been taken. The licenses have not. been 
withdrawn and the new rates are be- 
ing collected, although the amounts of 
the increase on shipments received is 
being held in reserve until the case is 
settled. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation realizes that whatever the out- 
come of the present cases, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will lose his power 
over commission houses as soon as 
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the Lever Act is repealed along with 
other war legislation which is still in 
effect through the fact that, technical- 
ly, we are still at war with Germany. 
It is not certain, nor even probable, 
that Congress will immediately con- 
fer upon any government officer the 
permanent authority to supervise stock 
yards or commission houses. It can 
hardly be done by the time the war 
measures are legally nullified. Conse- 
quently, even should Secretary Mere- 
dith win this case, the commission 
houses can legally raise their rates 
again following the repeal of the Lever 
Act, which cannot be deferred beyond 
the first session of the new Congress 
and will probably be accomplished 
during the December session. 

In view of this situation and pros- 
pect the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation is taking steps to provide 
its members with adequate selling ser- 
vice at fair rates by the establishment 
of a co-operative commission agency. 
President Hagenbarth and Assistant 
Secretary Heller have been at work 
upon the matter at Chicago and other 
stock yards cities. 

The tentative plan contemplates that 
only producers can be stockholders and 
that not over one thousand dollars of 
stock can be held by any individual. 
It is estimated that total stock sub- 
scriptions of $50,000 will be required. 
The rates charged will be those in ef- 
fect before the increase of August 2, 
and the plan calls for all profits re- 
maining after allowing a ten per cent 
dividend on the stock, being pro rated 
back to consignors. 





CHICAGO AND WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCES ON FINANCES 





About the middle of September a 
conference of Federal Reserve Bank 
governors, railroad presidents, packers, 
bankers, farm bureaus and producers, 
was called to meet in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 13 for the purpose of consider- 
ing the livestock situation and the se- 
curing of additional and extended cred- 
its at banks and loan companies so 
badly needed by the industry at the 
present time. There were over 200 
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very representative men present at the 
meeting, which was originally held at 
the Continental and Commercial Bank, 
but for lack of room, was moved to the 
Union League Club. President Hagen- 
barth was chosen as chairman of the 
meeting, at which the following reso- 
lutions were adopted. : 

Whereas, The physical conditions 
surrounding the livestock industry are 
unprecedentedly good, an abundance of 
forage and feed being either on hand 
or an assured prospect, which may be 
largely wasted if not utilized through 
livestock; and 

Whereas, We believe that with 
knowledge of all the facts and with 
courageous and sound administratioa 
by the banks and the Federal Reserve 
Banks, the present credit machinery 
may be used for preserving breeding 
herds and conducting finishing proces- 
ses in the normal way; and 

Whereas, A meeting of the men in- 
terested in the growing, finishing, 
financing, marketing and manufactur- 
ing of meat food products was called 
at Chicago on September 10, 1920, at 
which a representative body of 200 men 
so interested met, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we petition the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to im- 
mediately make an order that grain 
be made preferred traffic in both trans- 
portation and the matter of setting 
cars for a period of two weeks, com- 
mencing at once. 

Resolved, That due acknowledge- 
ment and expression of appreciation be 
made of the effort that is being put 
forth by many of our financial insti- 
tutions to encourage and further the 
development of the stocker cattle and 
sheep industry, which encouragement 
we recommend be extended by the 
granting of additional credit, as con- 
ditions may justify, to the end that 
such initial production may be con- 
stantly increased. 

Resolved, That the chairman appoint 
a committee representing the Federal 
Reserve Districts of Chicago, Minneap- 
olis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Dallas and 
San Francisco to meet with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Federal 
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Advisory Council at the quarterly 
meeting in Washington on September 
20 and 21 and lay before them the con- 
ditions and recommendations develop- 
ed at this conference. In case of fav- 
orable consideration by these bodies, 
we suggest that the board ask the re- 
spective Federal Reserve Banks to ad- 
vise their member banks of such ac- 
tion, and calling their attention to the 
facilities of the banks for financing this 
industry. 

Resolved, That we petition the 
Treasury Department of the United 
States to immediately deposit funds in 
the Federal Reserve Banks in the pro- 
ducing districts, which funds shall be 
loaned to the producers through mem- 
ber banks, due notice of which shall 
be given to member banks. 

Resolved, That it is the final sense 
of the meeting that stock farmers and 
feeders should continue in their reg- 
ular vocations in as normal a way as 
possible, that prospects are promising 
for reasonable returns, and that ail 
pledge our best support and most ear- 
nest effort to the end that such credit 
as the industry should properly have 
been extended to it. 

Resolved, That state banks eligible 
to membership in the Federal Reserve 
System and not now members be urged 
to become members. 

Resolved, That a committee of five 
he appointed by the chair to look into 
the matter of placing and financing 
young livestock in the range states to 
cover shortage now existing, thus re- 
lieving the credit situation there and 
restocking the North and Southwest- 
ern pastures. 

Resolved, That a permanent commit- 
tee of five be appointed by the chair- 
man from this very representative 
meeting, whose business shall be to 
perfect a permanent organization of 
the interests here represented. 

Resolved, That we greatly appreciate 
the presence of the officers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, thank them for 
coming, and voice our great apprecia- 
tion for their efforts in behalf of our 
industry. 

Chairman Hagenbarth appointed a 
committee to go to Washington to 
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meet with the Federal Reserve Board 
and its Advisory Commission on Sep. 
tember 20. At this meeting the live. 
stock situation was gone over carefully 
by the Federal Reserve Board. Messrs, 
Hagenbarth and J. M. Wilson, of Wyo. 
ing, presented the facts to the board, 
covering the situation and the inter- 
mountain country and the Northwest, 

An entire afternoon was devoted to 
the discussion and the committee was 
assured by Governor Harding that ey- 
ety bank throughout the country 
would be advised not only of the ad- 
visability but of the necessity of stand- 
ing behind the livestock industry to 
the utmost during this period of re- 
adjustment. The board clearly under- 
stands the difficulties that have beset 
the producer of meats and wool dur- 
ing the past two years, the low mar- 
kets prevailing and the high costs, bad 
weather, the burden of foreign impor- 
tations and other handicaps imposed 
upon the producer at this time. Gover- 
nor Harding stated that credits would 
be furnished the essentials which he 
considered of importance in the order 
named as follows:: food, clothing, 
shelter, fuel and transportation. 

Through these meetings the atten- 
tion of banking circles throughout the 
country has been called to the neces- 
sities and legitimate requirements of 
the industry and the financing of neces- 
sary loans should be reasonably cared 
for by banking and livestock loan com- 
panies. All such paper when properly 
made and accepted by member banks 
will be discounted readily at various 
Federal Reserve Banks in different dis- 
tricts. 

If any members of this association 
have been refused reasonable credits, 
we will be glad to have him send full 
particulars to the secretary, and we 
would also ask that any country bank 
which has been refused discounts or 
usual accommodations for livestock 
paper by any of its usual banking con- 
nections, to likewise advise us of the 
circumstances in full detail. 





During August, Germany imported from 
England 900,000 pounds of tops, which 1s 
only slightly below the monthly average in 
1913. 


1, 
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(Continued from page 25.) 





a more liberal policy toward the pro- 
ducers of the nation. 

Whereas, the present grazing -fees 
charged by the National Forests are as 
high as the sheep industry of New 
Mexico can possibly stand, even un- 
der the comparatively high values of 
the past few years; and, 

Whereas, the market for sheep, lamb 
and wool is demoralized and values are 
in danger of material reduction ; 

Therefore, be it resolved, by the New 
Mexico Wool Growers Association in 
convention assembled at Magdalena, 
New Mexico, October 2, 1920, that we 


vigorously protest against any raise in- 


grazing fees on the National Forests 
at this time. 

Whereas, the Federal Government, 
through its Bureau of Markets, is as- 
sisting and encouraging the formation 
of co-operating marketing associations 
for the purpose of direct marketing 
by producers; and : 

Whereas, the Federal Reserve Board 
by curtailing credit to producers, has 
annulled all benefits to be attained 
through co-operative efforts and de- 
stroyed the market for farm and ranch 
products ; 


Therefore, be it resolved, that we, 
the New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled at 
Magdalena, New Mexico, October 2, 
1920, commend the service of the Bu- 
reau of Markets but urge a more lib- 
eral policy by the Federal Reserve 
Board in extending credit to produc- 
ers. 

Whereas, the sheep owners of New 
Mexico are the only people taxed to 
support and maintain the Sheep Sani- 
tary Board; and 

Whereas, the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association is the official or- 
ganization of New Mexico sheep own- 
ers; 


’ 


Now, therefore, be it resolved, that 
we urge the importance and justice 
of this board being appointed from a 
list of names submitted to the gover- 
Nor by this association; and we also 
urge that the governor follow out this 
Practice in appointing this board. 
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Whereas, there is a ruling made by 
the Railway Administration and ef- 
fective until September 1, making a 
72-hour limit on a shipper’s return 
transportation; and 

Whereas, it is frequently necessary 
for a shipper to remain at, or near, the 
market or destination of the ship- 
ments, a longer time than 72 hours; 

Therefore, be it resolved, by the 
New Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in convention assembled at Mag- 
dalena, New Mexico, October 2, 1920, 
that we urge the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to extend the return limit 
on shippers’ return transportation to 
thirty days after the last shipment 
reaches the market. 





CONDITIONS IN IDAHO 





General conditions affecting sheep 
in the state of Idaho are better than 
for many years. Good rains have 
fallen over most of the state and range 
feed is very good. On October first 
we have not yet had a frost in central 
Idaho. The hay crop is as large as 
ever grown in this state and it has 
been put up in first class condition. A 
little hay has been contracted in the 
stack at $7 to $8, but-the total sales 
have been small. Farmers are still 
asking $10 for hay but an offer of $8 
would buy most of it. Idaho has a 
large crop of barley which is selling 
to the elevators at around $1.70. The 
elevators are selling it at about $2.25 
in car lots, bulk. 

The wages of sheepherders are 
gradually being reduced. Some of the 
larger outfits are now paying $75 per 
month and most of them will be on 
that basis by December first. 


Lambs in Idaho and Oregon are 
about cleaned up and good feeder 
lambs are now selling at 10% cents. 
R. F. Bicknell of Boise, Idaho, has 
bought about 80,000 lambs for custom- 
ers of his banks. 

The Columbia Basin Wool Ware- 
house Company has furnished some 
lambs to Idaho farmers to feed in an 
effort to establish the feeding business 
on these farms. 

The demand for breeding ewes has 
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developed quite strong and some fair 
sales are reported. In southern Ore- 
gon two bands of fine wool ewes re- 
cently changed hands on a basis of 
$13. 

Not many sales of wool have been 
reported. A. J. Knollin recently sold 
his quarter-blood wool at 37% cents? 
Boston and his braid at 17 cents Bos- 
ton. A clip of short heavy fine cloth- 
ing wool was recently sold in Port- 
land by the Columbia Basin Warehouse 
at 40 cents. 

While most of our feeder lambs are 
gone there on still a good many yearl- 
ing wethers left. Some feeders are 
turning their attention to wethers as 
they can be bought at around 3¥ cents 
lower than lambs. Many think 
wethers at around 7 cents will show 
a fair profit on cheap feed. 


S. W. McCLURE. 





EXPECTS FAT LAMBS TO SEL. 
WELL. 





“There is no doubt in my mind 
that fat lambs are going to sell well 
this winter and spring.” This is the 
way John Starr of Centralia, Mo., the 
largest sheep feeder in Missouri, sum- 
med up the feeding outlook for the 
coming winter, when he passed through 
Kansas City the second week in 
September on his way home from the 
West. Mr. Starr had spent several 
weeks in Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and 
Colorado, and purchased close to 25,000 
thin lambs for feeding this winter. Mr. 
Starr says that feeding lambs in the 
Western range country are materially 
short of normal and that in his sec- 
tion of the corn belt the abundance 
of feed will make it possible to fatten 
lambs this winter at lower cost than 
any time for several years past. Most 
Missouri feeders turn thin lambs and 
sheep into corn fields where they get 
a fine start on grass and weeds and 
some corn. This year there is more 
rough feed and a bigger corn crop 
in Missouri than for ten years past. 
There are fewer cattle going on feed 
than usual, and there is a shortage of 
hogs. The whole situation in Mr. 
Starr’s opinion looks good for sheep 
feeding. C. =. F. 
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AUGUST WOOL CONSUMPTION 
SLIGHTLY HIGHER THAN JULY 





A total of 38,000,000 pounds of wool 
used by American mills in August is 
one million pounds above the July fig- 
ure and eighteen million pounds less 
than that for August of last year. 

The totals shown below are the sum 
of the amounts of grease, scoured, and 
pulled wool without changing either of 
the last two classes into equivalent 
weights of grease wool as was done 
in arriving at the total figure of 38,- 
000,000, (grease equivalent) for the 
month. 

The amount of each grade used and 


the origin is also shown in the table: 
FINE: 




















Total 

Class and grade. Aug., 1920 Aug., 1919 

Combing— Pounds. Pounds. 
DOMESEIC eecccvvrreesecsnreeeeee 2,190,865 7,548,222 
| | eae . 4,726,707 6,879,341 

Clothing— 
ee 888,034 1,605,044 
| nares .- 1,039,552 1,528,115 

% BLOOD: 

Combing— 

DOMeStIC -ceeeccccerocccserreee .. 2,207,532 3,983,393 
Foreign .. 2,116,681 2,743,346 

Clothing— 

DOMESTIC ccccccccrcccccrrrneeee 585,436 1,211,295 
Foreign imme  MOeet 749,286 
% BLOOD: 

Combing— 

EIS scisisininsstincnsncsens . 1,577,239 3,256,459 
| | . 2,148,670 2,114,561 

Clothing— 

DOMESTIC erccscnreeeeece 568,411 1,520,635 
TID, Sictictteccsttininios 730,251 472,285 
% BLOOD: 

Combing— ; 
Domestic . ww 1,941,318 2,780,660 
FOrCIZD  ereceseeverseeneeeeee 3,903,005 3,663,278 

Clothing— 

Domestic awe 996,968 911,183 
POTCISD ciccctmcncmnse BI6,585 595,936 
LOW OR LINCOLN: 

Combing— 

Domestic 261,229 227,406 
Foreign 618,330 1,499,618 

Clothing— 

Domestic 66,027 120,962 
Foreign . 163,726 176,303 
CARPET: 

Combing— 

Combing, foreign . 2,674,467 2,074,143 
Filling, foreign ...... 3,347,837 3,122,361 
GRADE NOT STATED: . 

Domestic 155,306 146,515 
Foreign 34,513 8,129 
Domestic  nunon11,038,365 23,311,774 
FROTCI I. eacsesseeseererneeeeeemee 1,811,591 25,626,702 

Grand total ........32,849,956 48,938,476 


The foreign wool used was 10,000,000 
pounds, or nearly 100 per cent, more 
than the amount of domestic wool. The 
percentage relation of the amount of 
each grade to the total consumption is 
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shown for August and February. 

Three-eighths blood wool had gained 

slightly and carpet wools materially : 
August February 

















Fine 27% 32% 
% blood 16% 18% 
% blood 15% 18% 
Y% blood 20% 18% 
Low 3% 3% 
Carpet 19% 11% 








AUSTRALIAN WOOL AUCTIONS 





After being closed for five years 
wool auctions were renewed in Aus- 
tralia at Adelaide on October 1 and 
at Sydney on October 7. Reports show 
that the wools offered at these two 
sales were not of a character fairly 
to test the market and that the 
October 18 sale at Melbourne will 


furnish a better indication of market. 


conditions. 

The report of these two sales, as 
published in Boston, follows: 

Americans are reported to have 

bought sparingly at the Sydney open- 
ing sale this week. The day’s offer- 
ings were 2,500 bales, of which 2,200 
were sold. The Sydney wools are re- 
ported shorter than usual, thin and 
fine, owing to the drouth. As usual 
at the early sales the best wools were 
not available. Continental types pre- 
vailed and the French buyers were par- 
ticularly active. 
_ Different cablegrams show more or 
less variation regarding prices, but it 
seems to be settled that good aver- 
age 64s sold at a figure that means a 
clean cost landed here of about a 
dollar a pound. One cablegram quotes 
up to $1.10 clean for good average 
combing 66s, sound and well skirted. 
Another cablegram quotes good aver- 
age combing 64s and 64s to 70s at $1.05 
to $1.15; fair French combing 64s to 
70s at 93 cents; and French combing 
64s at 88 cents, all clean, landed Bos- 
ton. 

Neither the Adelaide nor the Sydney 
sale is considered a fair market test. 
The Sydney sale is to be continued un- 
til the 15,000 bales allotted have been 
put up. With the first sale at Mel- 
bourne, scheduled for October 18, will 
come a real test of market conditions 
as far as they relate to the types of 
wool considered most desirable in this 
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country. The best predictions ayvail- 
able are that good warp wools may 
show a clean cost of $1.25. , 

At the Adelaide sale of October |, 
the offerings were 20,000 bales and the 
withdrawals 15,000 bales, or 75 per 
cent. Fair competition was reported 
from the local mills and from America, 
with Bradford buying sparingly. Vari- 
ous cablegrams agreed that the wools 
offered were well grown and sound, 
but rather heavy. One cablegram 
quoted good combing 64s, broad grade, 
at 98 cents, and 60s warp wool at 95 
cents, both clean cost landed in Bos- 
ton. 

A further report received after the 


-close of the Sydney series on October 


12 states that prices remained about 
the same as on the opening day at that 
point. The bulk of the offerings were 
defective wools while American buy- 
ers were interested only in best lines 
and consequently bought lightly. 





NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE & 
STORAGE CO. GIVEN GOV- 
ERNMENT LICENSE 





Facilities for selling wool by con- 
signment are steadily being improved. 
One of the big difficulties heretofore 
met by houses considering going on 
the basis of exclusive consignment was 
that in the absence of guaranteed re- 
liability of commission houses, many 
growers were unwilling to ship on 
consignment unless forced to do so. 

Complete security in this respect is 
now offered under the Federal Ware- 
house Act explained in the July num- 
ber of the National Wool Grower. The 
National Wool Warehouse & Storage 
Company has been one of the very first 
to volunteer to operate under the act. 
Under the terms of the license issued 
all accounts and transactions are con- 
tinuously subject to inspection by the 
representatives of the Department of 


Agriculture. Warehouse receipts is- 
suéd by licensed houses are preferred 
by banks and lower interest rates al- 
lowed for money borrowed on them 
than are charged for similar security 


from unlicensed warehouses. 
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IMPORTS OF FROZEN LAMB AND 
MUTTON HEAVY 


Approximately 1,500,000 carcasses or 
nearly 50,000,000 pounds of frozen 
lamb and mutton were imported into 
the United States during the six 
months period, April 14 to September 
14, 1920. These imports arrived in 
eight cargoes and several rail ship- 
ments, the latter coming via Toronto, 
Canada. 

To the above total New Zealand was, 
by all odds, the heaviest contributor, 
receipts from that country amounting 
to 1,335,515 carcasses with a total 
weight of 44,542,424 pounds. Argen- 
tina was second with 107,696 carcasses 
weighing 4,846,320 pounds. Australia’s 
contribution was slight, amounting to 
only 3,535 carcasses, or 141,400 pounds. 
The average weight of the carcasses 
ranged from 31 to 45 pounds, most of 
the meat from Argentina being near 
the top of the range. The heaviest 
imports were received in April, approx- 
imately 17,000,000 pounds arriving 
during that month. September, how- 
ever, was a close second with a total 
for the first 14 days of approximately 
13,000,000 pounds and a possibility of 
additional cargoes arriving before the 
end of the month. 

The following table shows the 
month, the country of origin, the num- 
ber of carcasses, and total weight of 
imports of frozen lamb and mutton 
from April 1 to September 14: 











No. of Total 

Month Origin carcasses weight. 
April New Zealand ........ 528,800 17,047,500 
May Argentina 37,696 1,696,320 
June New Zealand ...... 222,568 17,344,744 
July Australia a 9,605 141,400 
Do Argentina 70,000 3,150,000 
Aug. New Zealand ....... 206,453 6,916,175 
Sept. do 377,694 13,234,005 
Total 1,446,746 49,530,144 





NEW CONSIGNMENT WOOL 
HOUSE AT PORTLAND 


A press dispatch from Portland, 
Oregon, makes the following an- 
nouncement of the organization of the 
Western Wool Warehouse Company in 
that city. 

“In an effort to put the wool indus- 
try of the Northwest firmly on its 
feet, to finance it, to center the manu- 
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facture of wool in the Northwest and 
to provide an independent consignment 
warehouse, organization was complet- 
ed of the Western Wool Warehouse 


‘Company, which at the same time pur- 


chased from the American Marine Iron 
Works three acres on deep water, 
equipped with a two-level dock, on 
which the warehouse units will be 
erected. 

“The board of directors has sub- 
scribed for $300,000 of the capital stock 
of $2,000,000 which has been author- 
ized by the corporation commissioner. 

“The warehouse will comply with the 
United States Wool Warehouse Act, 
which will add to the negotiability of 
its paper and aid the growers in mar- 
keting their wool by the establish- 
ment of definite grades. 

“Officers of the company are: M. L. 
Jones, former president of the Oregon 
State Fair Board, president ; S. F. Wil- 
son, vice president Bankers’ Discount 
Corporation, vice and president and 
general manager; A. H. Lea, secretary 
Oregon State Fair and Imperial Poten- 
tate of Al Kader temple, secretary ; 
R. G. Cochrane, treasurer. 

“The directors of the company are: 
Dr. C. J. Smith, R. S. Howard, J. F. 
Daly, Robert E. Smith, Dr: A. F. Poley, 
C. J. Farmer, Edgar W. Smith, J. R. 
Blackaby of Ontario, William G. Tait 
of Medford, Frank A. Rowe of 
Ontario, William G. Tait of Medford, 
Frank A. Rowe of Wheeler, Fred J. 
Palmer of Jordan Valley, Fred W. Fal- 
coner of Enterprise, Jay H. Dobbin of 
Enterprise, J. W. Siemens of Klamath 
Falls, and W. S. Ferguson of Athena. 





THE HAY SITUATION IN NEVADA 





Outside of Lovelock Valley and one 
or two smaller,sections such as Para- 
dise Valley and Quinn River, Nevada 
has a bumper hay crop this year. The 
big question is price and every one is 
sitting tight. Apparently there will be 
little movement of stock cattle to feed- 
ing points this winter from other parts 
of the state, all having big crops them- 
selves. Outside markets for hay pro- 
ducers will depend on the rains in Cal- 
ifornia. If they come, Nevada farm- 
ers will have to depend on sales to 
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feeders almost entirely. If they do 
not come, last year’s favorable freight 
rates are done away with, the big in- 
crease, on and it is hard to say whether 
any material amount of baled hay will 
be shipped. At present stock cattle are 
not worth feeding high priced hay. 
At the same time it costs the farmer 
something to put his hay up. 


CARBONIZED. 





Feeders were fifty cents a hundred higher 
than fat lambs in Chicago a part of last 
month. There is a light crop of feeders go- 
ing to the country and in normal times the 
outlook with declining grain prices would be 
bright, but one must figure on New Zealand 
lamb these days. What will be its effect 
upon winter lamb prices? 





Exports of manufactured wools during 
August were only half those of a year aga. 


Imports increased from $1,145,118 to $6,- 
028,779. 





Imports of wool during August, 1920, 
were 14,447,810 pounds against 50,0774,655 
pounds for the corresponding month in 1919. 





A Chicago wool buyer quoted in the Daily 
New Record regarding the pooling move- 
ment, said among other misstatements: 

“It is doubtful, however, whethere it is 
beneficial to the grower, as it results in a de- 
lay of two to four months in the marketing 
of his clip, and sa far as can be ascertained 
no increased financial benefit is realized.” 

He should read the statement of V. G. 
Warner, secretary of the Iowa Pool, to the 
effect that last year’s venture saved the 
flockmasters of his state $350,000,000. Top 
prices for fine wools in Illinois in 1919 at the 
time of shearing so far as has been deter- 
mined, was 55 cents. The fine staple of the 
pool brought 78 cents, and there was an av- 
erage saving of perhaps 10 or 15 cents a 
pound to the grower. 


Forty thousand pounds of Missouri wool 
was recently reported sold at 25 cents. Lo- 
cal dealers had offered 15 to 20 cents. These 
prices all seem low, but Missouri grows me- 
dium and low wools almost exclusively and 
the reputation of these wools is not very 
good. 


Drouth has affected the quality of the 
new Argentine clip, too, so the cables say. 


Poland was the heaviest customer in 
American markets during July for manufac- 
tures of wool. 


Russian Soviet envoys at London have 
purchased 1,000,000 pounds’ worth of war- 
steds through three Yorkshire firms. 





June sees the close of lamb marketing 
in New Zealand. Prices paid in that month 
for fat lambs ranged from $5 per head to 
as high as $9.50 per head for top lambs 
delivered at the market. July quotations 


for top fat wethers were $17 per head, while 
“tat ewes were bringing from $8.50 to $16 
per head. 
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BOSTON WOOL MARKET REPORT 





TRADE IN DRAGGY CONDITION— 
CHEAP AUSTRALIAN WOOLA 
FACTOR — MONTANA 
STAPLE AT 53c. 





Wool market conditions have not 
materially changed during the past 
month. Confirmation of this statement 
comes from every section of the trade, 
and whether the houses interviewed 
buy and sell only on their own account, 
do a part consignment, or solely a con- 
signment business, the testimony is the 
same. Such business as has been done 
lately has been at the expense of val- 
ues. Every new transaction has mark- 
ed a little lower price level. Dealers 
say the market is constantly “slip- 
ping.” 

The fact is, this is a peculiar year. 
So little wool is owned outright by 
the various wool houses that they have 
the smallest interest in the marketing 
of the wool clip that they have had in 
any recent year, except when the Gov- 
ernment took it all. The only buyer 
is the manufacturer, and this year he 
is an unusually doubtful factor. Nor 
is there any doubt about the reason for 
his attitude. The goods market is in 
exceedingly bad shape. The delay in 
opening the new fall lines was neither 
due to a concerted effort on the part 
of the manufacturers to bear the wool 
market, nor to an effort to break the 
labor unions, but solely to the indiffer- 
ence of the wholesale cutters and gar- 
ment manufacturers. Lower prices 
were expected, and buyers maintained 
their attitude of indifference far be- 
yond the usual date for the fall open- 
ings. ‘ 

The officials of the American Woolen 
Company have been given credit for 
being excellent merchants. They can 
usually be depended upon to have their 
new lines open when the trade is ready. 
to buy. This year is no exception to 
the rule. The only mistake, apparent- 
ly, that has been made is not to allow 
for the full weight of the demand for 
lower prices. Buyers who need goods, 
object to be being fined in order to help 
overstocked merchants unload their 
left-over goods. Therefore, the re- 
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sponse of the distributing trade to the 
new quotations has been disappoint- 
ing. Wool men say that it is clear 
that still lower prices must be made 
before the goods will sell at all freely. 
One or two mills have cut prices to 
the quick, and such have secured a 
fair amount of business. Their buy- 
ers have been the principal operators 
in the wool market lately. 

The light weight season will be a 
short one. So many goods were un- 
sold earlier in the year, that the needs 
of the trade are much less than usual. 
It hardly seems possible to move any 
great weight of wool, especially the 
medium grades, until the heavy weight 
season gets under way around the first 
of the year. Unsatisfactory and desul- 
tory trading in wool is expected for 
the remainder of the current year, 
though it is entirely probable that 
there may be occasional flurries in vol- 
ume and prices both. 

As predicted earlier, the reopening 
of the Australian markets to Amer- 
ican buyers, after being closed since 
1915, has been the most interesting 
feature recently. The tendency has 
been strong for both manufacturers 
and wool houses to wait for the open- 
ing sales, in order to get a line on 
what wool values really were, and to 
see what -competition the domestic 
wool growers were up against. 

The wool trade has been looking 
forward from the dull days of July and 
August to various dates from which it 
might be expected that the market 
would take a turn for the better. First 
of these was Labor Day. Many re- 
garded it as certain that the market 
would rally after that, when many of 
the mills were due to reopen after the 
usual summer vacation. With the 
American Woolen Company’s mills 
closed, this hepe was dissipated. The 
next date selected was the opening of 
the new spring lines. This came and 
passed, with only a very small disturb- 
ance. 

Another date was the reopening of 
the American mills, but the wool trade 

- felt little impulse from that event. 
Then great good was to come from 
« the September series of the London 
Wool Sales, which opened September 


-— 4 
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21, but to the astonishment and dis- 
may of the trade, the opening was a 
complete reversal of the results ob- 
tained at the August series, and prices 
and volume of sales dropped back sud- 
denly into the rut of the July series, 

The latest date selected for the re- 
turn of better days was the reopen- 
ing of the Australian auctions, the first 
of which was held at Adelaide, October 
1. There was a strong disposition on 
the part of both manufacturers and 
wool houses to wait and get a line on 
the strength of the competition against 
domestic wools. Predictions made be- 
fore the sale varied greatly, many feel- 
ing that the very low prices would be 
realized. This was evidently the.opin- 
ion in Bradford, where tops were sold 
for future delivery at the lowest prices 
quoted since the war. Others were 
equally sure that the weakness of the 
situation had been overestimated, and 
that competition could be depended 
upon to keep prices on a fair basis. 
Out of offerings of 20,000 bales, 15,000 
bales were withdrawn on account oi 
lack of interest and the low bids. 
Actual prices realized showed a clean 
landed cost in Boston of 98 cents for 
64s combing wool, broad grade, and 95 
cents clean for 60s warp wool. These 
wools would come into direct competi- 
tion with Territory wools, if brought 
to this country. Though Adelaide 
wools are good serviceable wools, they 
have never been popular in the Boston 
market, many of them having a reddish 
tinge from the soil over which the 
sheep range. 

The sales scheduled for Sydney, 
October 5 to 12, promise to be of great- 
er value in determining the probable 
attitude of Australian wool growers in 
this matter of values. Low prices in 
Australia are certainly not encourag- 
ing to holders of wool here, though 
manufacturers will be able to use them 
as a club with which to beat down val- 
ues. Whether a tariff or an embargo 


is to be the protection for the wool 
growers remains to be seen, though 
rumor here says that a strong move- 
ment is under way to have President 
Wilson declare an embargo on impor- 
tations of wool, under his war powers, 
which have never been abrogated. 
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As far as actual sales are concerned, 
business in the Boston market has been 
at a low ebb during the past month. 
Low South Americans, suitable for the 
carpet mills, have been the best sellers, 
and these wools have also sold fairly 
well at the Government sealed bid 
sales. Early in the month, a fair 
weight of Territory half-bloods sold at 
$1.30 to $1.40 clean, and later equally 
good wool sold at $1.25. Quarter- 
bloods have sold at 30 to 35 cents, or 
about 60 to 65 cents clean. 

Fine staple Montana wool sold at 53 
cents early, or at $1.40 to $1.45 clean. 
Later similar clips brought 52 to 53 
cents, or $1.35 to $1.40 clean. French 
combing wool of good character has 
sold at 48 to 50 cents, or $1.25 to 
$1.30 clean. Fine clothing Territory 
has sold at $1.20 to $1.25 clean. As 
this is written, choice graded staple 
Montana and Wyoming wools are 
quoted at 50 to 52 cents, or $1.40 to 
$1.45 clean; original bag wool, run- 
ning largely to staple, at $1.30 to $1.35 
clean, and half-blood staple at $1.20 
Texas wools are quot- 
able at around $1.20 to $1.25 clean for 
eight-months’ and $1.40 to $1.45 clean 
for twelve-months’. 

The position of fleeces is much less 
satisfactory than Territories. Grow- 
ers in the Middle West have held back 
their wools to an unusual extent. The 
result is that scarcely a house on Sum- 
mer Street is able to make a represen- 
tative showing of fleece wool grades. 
It is known that half-blood Ohio wool 
has been sold as low as 55 cents, while 
the price of fine unwashed Delaine ap- 
pears to have been pegged at 65 cents. 
Most of the pool managers say that 
they will wait until after election be- 
fore selling their wools. 

Ohio medium wools have been sell- 
ing on a very low basis where any sales 
have been made at all. The largest 
buyer of Ohio quarter-bloods has re- 
cently been bidding 38 cents for that 
grade, but holders were strong at 40 
cents. This was claimed to be the dead 
low water for the grade. In the same 
way, three-eighths-blood grade can not 
be bought at less than 4214 to 43 cents, 
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it is claimed, though less has been done 
in this grade than in quarter-bloods. 
The Government will offer 3,000,000 
pounds of low South American carpet 
wool at public auction this month. 
Eight hundred thousand pounds of 
similar ‘wool was sold in August at a 
sealed bid sale. This is supposed to 
indicate a new policy when the pub- 
lic auctions reopen regarding prices. 





AMALGAMATION OF FARM WOOL 
POOLS 





The success of the Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio and other state wool pools in 
1919 promised their duplication and 
multiplication in 1920. The inactive 
and uncertain wool market that has 
been with us since last May put a 
bigger head of pressure back of the 
movement. Farmers had little choice 
other than pooling, this season. A few 
local buyers continued operating after 
the bottom fell out of things early in 
May, but at such absurdly low levels 
as to merit contempt. One [Illinois 
dealer had the nerve to offer 10 cents 
a pound, when the director of the pool 
called him for discouraging the con- 
centration. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that last year’s pools have dc- 
bled in size and new ones of from one 
to five million pounds sprang up like 
mushrooms in states where there were 
none at all a year ago. 

The Hawkeye, Sucker and Buckeye 
flockmasters built their 1919 concen- 
trations about well established and ex- 
perienced selling agencies. They did 
not try to eliminate the wool middle- 
man, but they didn’t want half a dozen 
of them handling their wool before it 
got to the mills, each one taking a 
slice out of what rightfully belonged 
to the producer. They didn’t want the 
same price for all wool regardless of 
market value; they didn’t want specu- 
lation, but honest sales and handling 
charges reduced to a minimum. The 
press stories that came out about the 
pools did not emphasize these things; 
they dwelt upon the size of the pools 
and the higher prices obtained for the 
wool. They featured the elimination 


of the middleman and the benefits of 
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farmers’ doing their own marketing 
and said nothing of the countless de- 
tail of the selling end of the pools. 


As a result many of the new pools 
have grown up this year with no at- 
tention being given the selling end un- 
til several million pounds of wool had 
accumulated. These are now causing 
their founders some anxiety for the 
wool market continues in a comatose 


‘condition and the shout and hurrah 


of initial action has died away. More- 
over, prices are working toward a 
lower level instead of a higher one as 
they did last season. 


The first evidence of marketing in- 
experience was that of the Kentucky 
auction. Close to a million pounds of 
wool was gathered by counties in all 
the state. Press reports said that 
samples of the county pools would be 
displayed at the auction room at Lex- 
ington upon which the buyers could 
base their bids. A well known sheep 
auctioneer was hired and all was ready 
—except the buyers. A more inop- 
portune time could not have been 
chosen, for the primary markets had 
shown no activity for weeks. It was 
the common opinion of everyone but 
the officials before the sale was held 
that the scheme did not have a 1 to 100 
chance of success, but it was neverthe- 
less tried. The net result was no wool 
was sold and the morale of the consign- 
ors greatly impaired by absurdly low 
bids. Trying to change the place as 
well as the way of selling wool all in 
one jump is a rather ambitious pro- 
gram when one stops to consider the 
hard-boiled conservatism of Boston 
wool dealers, who, according to a well 
known Western sheepmen, haven’t 
changed since the tea party. While 
wool auctions are desirable from the 
growers’ standpoint, they have never 
been successful in the East where buy- 
ers are readily available, although they 
have been tried more than once. With 
these experiences so well known it is 
merely courting failure to attempt 
them at a time when wool is dead and 
in a small Middle Western town. 


Another development in this year’s 
pooling has been the concentration of 
the wools in the state where grown 
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regardless of how far these may be 
from consuming centers. The greater 
part of these wools must eventually 
move East, for they are used there. 
This year the increased freight rates 
because of holding locally until after 
August 25 will total thousands of dol- 
lars. This unnecessary increase will 
not apply every year, but movement 
of the wool at the later dates will al- 
ways cause a greater shortage of cars 
during the crop moving season. Mill 
buyers are not likely to journey to out- 
of-the-way places for purchases, for 
they want their wool on hand, as a 
rule, shortly after they purchase it 
and cannot wait a month or six weeks 
for delivery. The scattered pools will 
probably have to be bought by jobbers 
who will exact the additional commis- 
sion before reselling to the mills, thus 
defeating the very aim of the pools. 


Not knowing the eccentricities of 
the wool market, how it remains in- 
active for months and how any urgent 
offering is regarded as the sign of 
weak financing back of the wool, the 
directors of some of the new pools 
have perhaps become more anxious 
than the situation warrants, bad as it 
is. True, the flockmasters will have 
to take less money for their wool than 
a year ago, but not as much less as the 
few dealers who continued to operate 
throughout the season tried to make 
them think. Criticism because of low- 
er prices this year should be some- 
what allayed, for generally the grow- 
ers will not have the old alibi that they 
were offered more money at home. 
This is no argument for sluffing the 
wools off for less than value, but one 
for selling at market levels when the 
time is ripe, regardless of what the 
wool brought a year ago. This wool 
pooling is a merchandising proposition, 
not one of speculation, in waiting for 
higher prices. One is at a loss to know 
where prices stand just now but this 
present condition cannot forever en- 
dure. Wool growing and wool selling 
are two distinct operations. 


A knowledge of market values as 
well as connections with the mills is 
essential for successful selling. That 
is being more generally recognized as 
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time goes on. Some of the newer 
pools are admittedly without this and 
they are asking the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to form a National 
Wool Pool—so we are told by the 
press. At least they want a National 
Selling Agency. At Manhattan, Kan., 
September 22 and 23, the Midwest Fed- 
eration met and asked J. R. Howard, 
president of the National Farm Bureau 
Federation, to appoint a committee 
composed of one man from each wool 
growing state to look into the feasibil- 
ity of the matter. 

Whether one selling agency, or two 
or more reliable strictly commission 
houses in competition for business 
could best perform the function of 
marketing at least is open to debate. 
One thing is certain. Some of the 
states in which the pooling movement 
is new need assistance this year. This 
movement for equitable prices and rea- 
sonable handling charges should not 
be allowed to break down because of 
its own uncontrolled weight. The pres- 
ent demoralization of the wool market 
could only have been worse if the farm 
wools were not strongly held and drib- 
lets of them were continually finding 
their way on the market at bargaia 
prices, possible because they -had been 
picked up at a fraction of their value. 
There is work to be done in keeping the 
weaker members in line, in strength- 
ening their moral courage and the 
farm bureaus should be in a positiou 
to do this in other ways if not through 
the so-called national pool. 

L. L. HELLER. 





LOWER WAGES IN NEVADA AND 
IDAHO 





The change in wages for herders as 
put into effect around Elko on October 
1 has been generally adopted over the 
state. In some cases a rate of $80 per 
month was established to be followed 
by a $75 rate on November 1. In other 
cases the lower rate became operative 
at the beginning of this month. 

Reduction of wages in Idaho is re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue and is 
also being adopted in Utah and Wyo- 
ming. Some ranchmen_have given 


le. well 
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notice that the old scale will be con- 
tinued until the bands go to winter 
range, after which the lower rate will 
be paid. 





GOOD RANGE IN EASTERN 
OREGON 





This fall finds the ranges in eastern 
Oregon in the best condition for years, 
The grass in the mountains is in fine 
shape and the breaks are green with 
young bunch grass. In the lowlands 
the young weeds are getting a good 
start and will be in fine shape when 
the sheep come out of the mountains, 
which will probably be later than usual 
this year. These conditions are due 
to the exceptional rainfall in this sec- 
tion during the last few weeks. Hay 
which cost from $18 to $20 at this 
time last year can be purchased for 
$10 now, but there are few sales 
yet as most of the stockmen are wait- 
ing until they need the hay before buy- 
ing. 

During the fall there has been less 
buying and selling of sheep than usual 
due to the financial conditions. How- 
ever, several sales have been made to 
Montana stockmen who are trying to 
get a large number of sheep to restock 
the depleted herds of that state. 

There has been practically no sales 
of wool since the bottom dropped out 
of the wool market last spring, but a 
few sales were made here before that 
time at between 50 and 60 cents. This 
seems the most favorable year in a 
long time to increase production as far 
as range and hay are concerned but 
the financial stringency of the last few 
months make it necessary to curtail 
rather than increase it. 


LEE BARTHOLOMEW. 





HOW TO HELP 





Get new subscribers for the National 
Wool Grower. It is the mouthpiece of 
the sheep business in the West. There 
is big work to do this winter and more 
sheepmen should read it. You can af- 
ford to spend some time in securing 
additional subscribers. Write for sam- 
ple copies and forms. 
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A DIAGNOSIS OF THE BUSINESS 
SITUATION AND A 
PRESCRIPTION. 





“Apparently the moon alone would 
have stopped the lunatic career of val- 
ues if the dead weight of middle class 
exhaustion of buying power had not 
jerked downward, and if the technici- 


ans of financial force had not pulled. 


the right levers to permit a descent that 
would not end in a wreck.” 

The above quotation from a financial 
article in a recent issue of one of the 
leading monthly reviews briefly epi- 
tomizes the orthodox explanation of 
the present stagnation of the distri- 
butive machinery of commercial life 
preparatory to gaining momentum for 
a tobogan slide for disaster. Where 
authorities differ so diametrically as 
financial experts differ today, the ordi- 
nary business man and producer are 
reasonably justified in refusing to be 
led by the nose to slaughter without 
some attempt to analyze the situation, 
place the blame and try to find a way to 
make the world at least a little safer 
for posterity, if he fails to save him- 
self. 

In seeking a sure foundation upon 
which to base his convictions he finds 
that it is universally conceded that de- 
mand creates values, and when in ex- 
cess of supply inevitably increases val- 
ues rapidly and sustains them firmly. 
Never in the history of the world has 
legitimate demand so greatly exceeded 
supply of labor and material through- 
out the world and especially in the 
United States. Precedent, therefore, 
has no experience to offer a parallel to 
the present high average value of pro- 
ductive effort, and for practically ev- 
erything produced thereby, in these 
United States. The continuance of 
war-time control over prices and busi- 
ness, failing so signally to affect ad 
vances in sugar, may well be suspect: 
ed, and in many instances, be demon- 
strated, to add to costs of distribution, 
while usually hindering and obstruct- 
ing commerce and thus delaying 
healthy reconstruction. 

The Federal Reserve System was 
formed among other purposes to util- 
ize agricultural and commercial pro- 
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duction as a basis of credit and for the 
expansion of currency, seeking thus to 
enlarge our facilities for the exchange 
and distribution of wealth to meet ade- 
quately all legitimate demands of the 
commercial needs of the wealthiest na- 
tion of the world. The writer believes 
there is no more sound basis, nor more 
stable, for currency or credit than pro- 
ductive wealth. 

Does the fact that during the war the 
Federal Reserve facilities were used 
to expand the currency upon the foun- 
dation of national indebtedness, thus 
utilizing for self-preservation accumu- 
lated wealth well within the limit of 
the nation’s capital account, affect se- 
riously the value of further credit is- 
sues upon the sound foundation of pro- 
ductive effort? In view of the tre- 
mendous world-wide demand for labor, 
material and manufactured products, 
which has largely and legitimately 
raised all commodity values and 
strongly tends to sustain them, both 
in manufacture and in agriculture, we 
believe not. Indeed, we believe that 
owing to the very exigencies of the 
situation that has. arisen out of the 
causes enumerated, the full use of this 
belief through the Federal Reserve 
System has become far more import- 
ant to the financial health of the na- 
tion, is intrinsically more valuable, and 
should be used to the limit as the only 
means of avoiding sudden collapse and 
for easing us down from the inevit- 
able inflation of war-time financing. 

Very nearly all of the general in- 
crease in values is real, not artificial, 
although much is not permanent, for 
in no other way is value produced or 
determined except by actual demand 
for use. It can be rapidly and per- 
manently destroyed by hamstringing 
demand. Humanity in its financial 
systems, however, has failed properly 
to discriminate between values based 
upon the necessities of life and those 
based upon the fads, fancies and lux- 
uries. The present high cost of liv- 
ing is based upon a real increase of 
values, due to nearly universal under- 
supply of the necessities of existence, 
and however augmented by specula- 
tion, profiteering and expansion of cur- 
rency, these influences are minor in 
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effect and in every way subsidiary to 
the main cause. Transportation dif- 
ficulties, however, are a very serious 
factor in costs and lead directly to 
waste, loss and dissipation of values 
already created by delaying and often 
preventing entirely that exchange of 
commodities through which alone per- 
manent wealth is created. 


Circulation bears the same relation ' 
to the exchange of wealth that trans- 
portation bears-to the exchange of com- 
modities. All four are vitally interde- 
pendent. The tremendous waste and 
loss this country is now suffering in 
the breakdown of our transportation 
system ought, it would seem, to em- 
phasize in the minds of all the exactly 
similar, but infinitely greater waste and 
loss from similar inadequacy in our 
financial system and the danger of 
putting on the brakes too hard. Ap- 
parently the analogy is not sufficiently 
clear even to financial experts. The 
average business man takes his finan- 
cial instruction with his morning pa- 
per, and believes the subject beyond 
his comprehension. He believes with 
the. author of the article quoted above 
that “if the technicians of financial 
force” had not pulled the right levers 
his own end “in a wreck” would al- 
ready have been, and though anxious- 
ly fearing lest the worst is yet to come 
is thankful for the escape he cannot 
visualize. 

This belief is fortified by statistics 
to show how values in Wall Street 
have been deflated and speculation has 
been eliminated by high interest rates. 
Such statistics are easily available; but 
they are not conclusive nor can they 
be made so, for there are no figures 
whatever available to show even the 
direct effect of these rates in increased 
costs to general business and of course 
none whatever to show the indirect 
effect in business not done at all for 
lack of credit and in fear of falling 
prices. There is no possible way of 
striking a balance of the enormous 
cost of stopping speculation in this 
way. Indeed, the total cost to the 
country at large of high call rates and 
restriction of credit is impossible to 
determine, just as no figures are avail- 
able for losses due to government price 
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fixing and consequent disturbance of 
values in wheat, beef, mutton, and 
pork, causing enormous losses to the 
producers without reducing retail 
prices to consumers, but with the gen- 
eral trend to keep the latter high by 
reducing available supplies. 

Is there really any dangerous cur- 
rency inflation such as to justify radi- 
cal and heroic measures for so-called 
deflation? If such measures already 
taken have caused enormous losses in 
commodity values and widespread 
stagnation in business without a cor- 
responding, or indeed, any appreciable 
contraction of currency per capita 
have they not created a really worse 
condition of actual inflation than the 
one they started to correct? Are not 
such measures based largely upon old 
theories and practices tried out under 
entirely different economic conditions, 
much like the blood letting system for 
pneumonia which killed George Wash- 
ington? 

Let one illustration suffice: 

When wool factors were notified in 
January that they must conduct this 
year’s business with half of last year’s 
credit, foundation was laid for what 
occurred in May. Shearing began in 
Texas with prices above 70 cents per 
pound. Credits were inadequte. With- 
in, one might say, twenty-four hours, 
the entire market for wool was lost. 
Wool could be neither sold nor con- 
signed, nor could any advance be ob- 
tained upon it. As shearing progress- 
ed through the West and the markets 
remained closed, the Federal Reserve 
Banks finally handled paper repre- 
senting an inadequate advance of 
20 cents per pound at point of 
origin, and there the present crop 
of wool remains to the present writ- 
ing, end of September. Orders were 
cancelled. Mills were closed. Labor- 
ers are idle. A great industry has 
been paralyzed. Recrimination and un- 
rest are widespread. Production has 
had the most serious jolt in many 
years. No financier has had the acu- 
men and courage to analyze and to 
publish the facts. There is no ac- 
cumulation of goods. There are no 
large stocks of cloth. Simply the wool 
trade of the country has been derailed 
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by finance. A similar condition can 
be shown in other lines. It is rapidly 
becoming universal. As this is written 
cotton growers are meeting to devise 
means to protect their crops in mar- 
kets threatening to fall below the pres- 
ent cost of production, largely in sym- 
pathy with what has occurred in wool. 
They are advocating a 50 per cent re- 
duction in acreage to avoid bankruptcy. 
The high cost of living can be safely 
and sanely reduced only by increased 
production. It can be quickly and in- 
sanely reduced by a financial crash. 
There is no middle road. 

Are present results such as to jus- 
tify the “technicians of financial force” 
to believe they have thus far “pulled 
the right levers?” Can the damage 
initiated last January be repaired be- 
fore another year begins? Can pro- 
duction be increased and people be ade- 
quately fed and clothed without mar- 
keting facilities? Are we mere play- 
things of fate, helpless alike to avoid 
war and to enjoy peace? If the state- 
ment herein made is correct regarding 
wool trade, does it offer justification 
for the charges of Gompers that cer- 
tain financial interests are deliberately 
planning readjustment through suffer- 
ing, or is it simply another case of 
bonehead in high quarters; or is it en- 
tirely the unavoidable effect of natural 
laws? 

The condition of the wool trade can- 
not be denied. The psychology aris- 
ing from that condition is far-reach- 
ing and by no means the least damage 
inflicted upon the nation. So colossal 
a blunder is little less than a crime. 
A few days since a high Federal Re- 
serve authority sapiently argued that 
if retailers had not become unduly dis- 
turbed when their credits were with- 
drawn and had not cancelled their or- 
ders, conditions throughout the coun- 
try today would be very different! 
Even the financiers closest to the Rail- 
way Administration and to the Kansas 
wheat crop failed to foresee the finan- 
cial crisis inevitable from car shortage! 
Query, if wheat cannot be moved for 
lack of grain cars and this crop must 
be financed in the hands of the grow- 
ers, when there were cars for wool 
why was it not correct policy to finance 
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wool for the factors and thus distri- 
bute the financial stress, if indeed this 
would not have led toward restoration 
of confidence and revival of business? 
The country is now suffering from uni- 
versal lack of confidence and discour- 
agement from too perfect propaganda 
and too strenuous measures in favor of 
declining values, a condition rapidly be- 
coming as dangerous and as exagger- 
ated as the wild optimism it was in- 
tended to terminate. 

When our financial technicians dis- 
play so little foresight, both in matters 
practical and psychological, as they 
have in reference to wool and wheat, 
we need not be surprised at some dis- 
astrous results of their efforts to stab- 
ilize business, or to their bewildering 
effect upon the mental attitude of the 
people at large, as exemplified in such 
spectacular efforts at readjustment as 
the recent conscience sop of Henry 
Ford, in part surrender of unjustifiable 
advances since the armistice. It is 
surely a time for all conservative and 
patriotic minds to act in harmony. 
What we need is skillful portage 
around, not further spectacular shoot- 
ing of the rapids, in the necessary des- 
cent toward quieter waters. Every 
individual resource in the country 
should share the burden to steady the 
ship, instead of each blindly and self- 
ishly playing for individual safety and 
advantage in a general shipwreck 
which united patriotic effort will pre- 
vent. Let the labor unions set the 
pace toward patriotic readjustment by 
turning their censorship selfward. 

Our country is safe, 90 per cent 
patriotic and sane; but since the armis- 
tice it has been sadly in need of in- 
telligent, sympathetic and illuminating 
leadership. Partly due to this cause 
and partly in reaction from the spir- 
itual exaltation of the war, we have 
already suffered severely and are still 
suffering from lack of industrial as 
well as political co-ordination, and the 
most tremendous orgy of “self-deter- 
mination,” profiteering and soldiering 
on the job the world has ever seen. 

It is high time that our utmost 
energy and effort should be directed in 
behalf of our common interests with 
the same patriotism and unanimity dis- 
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played during the war. These com- 
mon interests are primarily domestic 
and economic, as threatening to life 
and happiness as the war itself. Let 
us not be confused by partisan politics, 
hair splitting over foreign relations 
and thimble rigging with fake political 
issues, smoke screens designed to dis- 
tract attention from really serious 
blunders. We are all at this time pri- 
marily interested in efficiency and co- 
ordination in business and in govern- 
ment. For this we must unite and re- 
fuse to be diverted even if to obtain 
it we must temporarily drop party af- 
filiations and vote for men. 
FRANCIS G. TRACY. 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. 





ILLINOIS STOCKMEN DISCUSS 
CO-OPERATIVE COMMIS- 
SION HOUSES 





A meeting of Illinois stock raisers 
was held at Chicago on September 13 
for the purpose of advising the 
executive committee of the [Illinois 
Agricultural Association in regard to 
the establishment of co-operative con- 
cerns for selling livestock at the mar- 
kets. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
is a combination of the farm bureaus 
of that state. There is a very large 
membership in the Illinois county bu- 
reaus and some really constructive 
work is being done. There is a spe- 
cial permanent committee on livestock 
and at the first of this year, Professor 
H. W. Mumford of the University of 
Illinois was engaged to handle the 
livestock marketing work. 

At the meeting referred to Professor 
Mumford presented the following rea- 
sons why co-operative livestock com- 
mission companies should be desirable : 

Livestock producers ‘recognize that 
their margins of profit have decreased 
to such an extent that the greatest 
economy must be practiced, not only in 
production but in marketing. 

Co-operative livestock commission 
companies, by ensuring a larger vol- 
ume of business, and less expensive 
methods of promotion and advertising, 
ensure greater economy in marketing. 

Such companies afford better oppor- 
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tunities of becoming informed as to the 
demand and the supply of livestock 
products, which fact will furnish a 
basis for more intelligent production 
and marketing. 

These companies are the most logi- 
cal agency through which to work in 
attempting to equalize receipts and 
stabilize the markets by reducing dis- 
astrous breaks to a minimum. 

Livestock marketing agencies, to be 
effective, must be co-operative, not 
competitive. 

The co-operative livestock commis- 
sion company will afford better oppor- 
tunities of studying difficulties in the 
present marketing system. 

The rapid growth of the co-oper- 
ative livestock shipping associations 
has introduced new and difficult pro- 
blems which it is believed can be best 
solved by co-operative livestock com- 
mission companies. 

The co-operation of farmers in mar- 
keting the products of their farms 
should bring about economy in mar- 
keting by simplifying marketing ma- 
chinery; it should aim at securing for 
the farmer economic justice, not econo- 
mic advantage. 





THE SEPTEMBER MARKET IN 
CHICAGO 





During the long period of conges- 
tion demoralized live mutton markets 
were the rule. The meager supply of 
Western lambs during.September and 
October warranted better things. At 
the inception of September, an 
abrupt advance of $2 per hundred- 
weight on lambs engendered consider- 
able misplaced optimism, as the sub- 
sequent break was equally abrupt. Fol- 
lowing this another upturn occurred, 
followed by another crash, the market 
jumping up and down in bewildering 
fashion. About the middle of the 
month a cargo of New Zealand lamb, 
208,000 head, reached New York and 
simultaneously prices slumped. 

Swift was the mainstay of the mar- 
ket during the period of depression late 
in September. One Chicago concern 
bought heavily at Denver, shipping the 
stuff to Chicago for slaughter. The 
object must be conjectured; as to the 
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effect there can be no two opinions 
as it enabled this concern to stay out 
of the market, merely buying a few 
hundred head daily to register an ap- 
pearance. But for Swift buying energy 
at this period prices would have work- 
ed considerably lower. The Denver 
purchase proved to be $1 per hundred- 
weight high when it reached Chicago, 
but this could be ignored if market 
smashing was the purpose. Once more 
let it be understood that whenever any 
Chicago plant is well supplied from 
other sources enabling it to stay out 
of the local market, semi-demoraliza- 
tion ensues, the opinion of certain 
theories in packingtown to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Few lambs sold above $14 during 
September; part of the time that quo- 
tation was eliminated. Choice West- 
ern lambs were scarce at all times 
and feeder ends conspicuous. The run 
was featured by a heavy percentage 
of wethers, aged and yearlings, dis- 
lodged by tight money market. 

THE FIRST WEEK. 

The $2 advance at the inception of 
September was followed by a decline 
of 75 cents to $1.25 per hundredweight. 
At the close of the first week of the 
month, $14 took the best Western 
lambs, against $14.75 at the high point 
the previous week. Packers bought 
good native lambs at $12, city butchers 
getting the best at $12.75. The break 
was due in a large measure to a glut 
of native lambs at Eastern markets, 
five points down that way getting 80 
per cent more than during the last 
week of August, thus nullifying the 
light Western supply. The feeder end 
of the crop got good action, sheep 
feeders appearing to be in possession 
of ample funds while cattle feeders 
could not get money. Yearling weth- 
ers sold at $9.50@10.50, aged wethers, 
$7.25@8.00, and good ewes, $6.00@7.00. 
Good to choice feeding lambs were 
appraised at $12.75@13.25, wethers $9 
@10 and ewes $4.50@5.50. 

Demand for breeding ewes was neg- 
ligible, $8.75@10.50 taking the yearl- 
ing end of the crop, with aged stock 
as $7.00@8.25. 

THE SECOND WEEK. 
The second week developed a better 
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market, lambs selling up to $14.40, 
but the bloom was soon brushed away. 
Up to Wednesday lambs advanced 50@ 
75 cents; subsequently, the gain was 
lost. Deterioration of quality of West- 
ern lambs was marked, few from that 
quarter coming in good killing condi- 
tion, necessitating severe sorts. En- 
tire bands of Washington and Montana 
lambs went to feeders, straight. Wyo- 
ing sent a few fat lambs, good enough 
to make $14.25, Idaho’s scoring at 
$14.40 and Nevada’s at $14.25 under a 
33 per cent sort. Most of the feed- 
ing lambs sold at $12.75@13.50, the 
latter figure being an outside figure 
at the close. A few native killing 
lambs made $13.50, but $12.00@13.00 
took the bulk, thousands of culls sell- 
ing at $8.00@9.00. Good to choice fat 
ewes were on a $6.50@/7.25 basis, feed- 
ers paying $4.50@6.00 and breeders 
$6.00@8.50 for most of the ewes go- 
ing to the country, some choice na- 
tive yearling ewes reaching $9.00 and 
blackface, Western yearling ewes, 
$10.50@10.75. Most of the yearling 
wethers went to killers and feeders at 
$8.00@9.50. 
THE THIRD WEEK. 

The third week developed a vicious 
slump coincident to the arrival of 208,- 
000 carcasses of frozen New Zealand 
lamb at New York, and despite a 
meager supply at domestic markets. 
Up to the receipt of this news advances 
of 50 cents to $1.00 were scored, the 
subsequent break demonstrating that 
imports do exert a demoralizing influ- 
ence on the market as in this instance 
Chicago handled only 91,000 head dur- 
ing the week, the lightest one-week 
September run in many years and only 
354,000 head reached ten markets 
against 579,000 a year ago, so that the 
stereotyped excessive supply argument 
was impotent. 

Choice Western lambs made $14.35 
early in the week, natives reaching 
$14.30, but $14.00 was the practical 
limit at the close, bulk of natives sell- 
ing at $12.00@13.50. Native buck lambs 
were severely penalized, selling $3.00 
@3.50 per hundredweight under weth- 
er lambs. Cull natives at $8.50@9.00 
were hard to move. Bulk of the West- 
erns on killing account sold at $13.75 
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@14.00. Good Western wethers were 
worth $7.50@8.00; fat yearlings, $10.00 
@10.75, and ewes, $6.00@6.50; handy- 
weight Westerns reaching $6.75. The 
same urgent demand for feeding stock 
absorbed lambs at $13.00@13.75, yearl- 
ings at $8.00@10.00; wethers, $7.50@ 
8.00, and ewes $4.25@6.00, breeding 
ewes selling mainly at $7.50@8.50. 
THE FOURTH WEEK. 

The fourth week of September de- 
veloped low spot for the month. Vol- 
ume considered, it was the most dis- 
appointing market of the season. Pro- 
hibitive retail prices depressed the 
dressed market and forcing frozen stuff 
into distributive channels at New York 
and Boston was an unhealthy influ- 
ence. As the big end of the range 
delegation was in feeder condition, it 
was readily absorbed by the country, 
packers permitting feeders to take de- 
cently fat lambs at $13 without a pro- 
test.. The week witnessed a decline 
of about $1 per hundredweight on the 
bulk of killing lambs, the market ac- 
quiring the 11 o’clock opening habit. 
Feeding lambs lost little although the 
wire edge was eliminated. Packers 
bought fleshy Western lambs, carry- 
ing too much weight for feeders at 
$12.50@13.00, thousands of natives 
selling at $11.00@12.00. Feeder trade 
was done mainly at $13.00@13.50, thin 
Western lambs actually outselling kill- 
ing stock. Fat native ewes broke 50 
cents to $1.00, a narrowspread of $5.00 
@5.50 taking the bulk, although $6.00 
was quoted on handyweight natives. 
Yearling wethers stopped at $10 and 
aged wethers $7.75. Feeders paid 
$10.00@10.25 for light feeding yearling 
wethers, $7.60 for aged feeding weth- 
ers and $5.50@5.75 for good feeding 
ewes. A slump in breeding ewes put 
the best yearlings at $8.50, most of 
the two-to-four-year-olds selling at 
$7.00@7.50. 

This in brief is the story of the un- 
steady September live mutton market. 
Better things were to have been ex- 
pected in view of the light supply. 
During the first week ten principal 
markets received only 349,000, against 
554,000 in 1919; the second week but 
314,000 reported, compared with 577,- 
000 last year; the third week, the run 
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at these points was 354,000 compared 
with 579,000 and the fourth week, 
363,000 against 578,000. A shortage of 
approximately 950,000 around the mar- 
ket circle compared with September, 
1919, demonstrated that other factors 
than supply can be responsible for 
prices. J. E. POOLE. 





CENTRAL OREGON LAMB MAR- 
KET DRAGGY 





No great number of Bend lambs have 
changed hands, although some 30,000 
moved in the Lakeview neighborhood 
and a few thousand around Prineville. 
The Prineville lambs are reported as 
having sold at 9cents. Traveling buy- 
ers in the Bend country have offered 
from 8 to 9 cents but growers feel 
they should have 10 cents, and are 
holding on to their stuff. The First 
National Bank of Bend, which each 
year assists its growers in marketing 
their lambs to the best advantage, has 
been in touch with Montana, Idaho, 
Iowa and Nebraska where there has 
been a strong demand for feeder lambs. 
It has had offers of 9% cents for 
lambs. Reports from Wyoming show 
Nebraska feeders to be paying from 10 
to 11% cents for feeder lambs, and are 
fearing they will not get their share 
before Colorado feeders gobble up the 
available supply. This being the case, 
central Oregon growers are entitled to 
10 cents a pound for their lambs, and 
those who are in a position to do so, 
will hang on to their lambs until they 
get it. There is some possibility of 
county agents and farm bureau mar- 
keting association in the Middle West- 
ern states, pooling their orders and 
sending a man to Bend to buy lambs 
for them. R. A. W. 





WESTERN LAMBS ALL OUT 





Reports from men who have been 
travelling to contract lambs for fall 
delivery are to the effect that over 90 
per cent of range lambs have been 
shipped on contract. Bankers delayed 
financing some feeders in Inter-moun- 
tain states and if lambs are now se- 
cured it will probably have to be done 
by giving profits to holders of con- 
tracts. 
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THE SEPTEMBER MARKET AT 
KANSAS CITY 





In the first two weeks in September, 
sheep and lamb prices advanced more 
than $2.00 a hundred pounds, compared 
with the low levels of August. On the 
13th, 14th and 15th, the highest prices 
of the season were paid when Utah, 
Idaho and Colorado range lambs reach- 
ed $14.50, and ewes sold up to $7.50. 
In the past two weeks the market turn- 
ed down again, and closed $1.50 to 
$1.75 under the high level at the middle 
of the month. The bulk of the lambs 
here this month, however, sold at 
$13.50 to $14.25 and considering condi- 
tions in the cattle and hog market, 
prices were relatively high. 

On the close, fat lambs were quoted 
at $12.50 to $13.00; ewes, $5.00 to $5.50; 
wethers, $7.00 to $7.75, and yearlings, 
$8.50 to $9.25. The closing trade for 
the month encountered a demoralized 
market for mutton and dressed lamb 
in the East, and any improvement in 
the trade will have to come from an 
improved demand for dressed meats. 

There is a big hue and cry now for 
cheaper prices in all lines and while the 
unessentials are being hit the hardest, 
declines there have a tendency to make 
the public economize along all lines. 

Notwithstanding the recent decline, 
the sheep and lamb market is in a rela- 
tively strong position. Feeders will 
make the largest purchases of the year 
next month. Flockmasters have ample 
feed and range to carry them througn 
the winter, and at the same time this 
year’s available supply of feeding lambs 
is materially short of last year. Many 
traders and some of the biggest sheep 
feeders believe that October prices will 
tule higher than the September level. 

Though prices slumped the past few 
days there has been an active demand 
on the Kansas City market, both for 
fat and feeder grades. Closing quota- 
tions for choice feeding lambs were 
$12.50 to $12.75; feeding ewes, $4.75 to 
$5.50, and feeding wethers, $6.00. to 
$7.00. Feeders in the corn belt, inso- 
far as feed is concerned, could handle 
more lambs this winter than ever be- 
fore. 


September receipts in Kansas City 
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were 211,850, or 128,000 less than the 
record run in September last year. 
Compared with the average September 
run for the five years preceding .1919, 
receipts show a slight increase. 


c. 4. F. 





The new Australian wool clip is estimated 
at 1,650,000 bales. Last year the crop was 
2,030,000 bales. Don’t forget this when the 
world’s surplus of wool is spoken of. 





Mt. Pleasant 


Rambouillet Farm 


I have sold all my year- 
ling rams, but have 200 
fine ewe lambs and some 
choice ram lambs for 
sale. 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


Phone No. 111 P. O. Box 147 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep Ae 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. - 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
14 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











It will pay you to get 
Columbian Service 

















Bucks For Sale 


We have a fine lot of Rambouil- 
let, Cotswold, Cotswold-Ram- 
bouillet and Shropshire yearling 
and lamb bucks. 

May be seen on our ranch near 
Reno; all pure bred and range 
raised. Inquire 

WHEELER LIVESTOCK CO., 
P. O. Box 731, Reno, Nev. 








COLUMBIAN 
OPTICAL CO. 


337 South Main Salt Leake City 














1) 


Perfect Ear Tags are so inexpensive that you 
can't afford to lose valuable sheep by allowing 


pane SALT LAKE STAMP . : 

















Denver Omaha Portland 
Seattle Dallis Spokave 
Kansas City Salt Lake 











Rambouillets 


5S Bleek Registered Pereheron em. 
twe and three years old. 


w. ‘s. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
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The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n, 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,500 Stockholders 
No annual dues. 






The best dual-purpose 
| sheep in America. 


J. C. ANDREW 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 

Frank R. Cock, Belle Fourche, 8S. Dakota 
Secretary S 

Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 








American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 


More Wool Better Mutton 
Best Constitution 


Romneys Bear Investigation 
They are Money Makers 


Write 
Secretary American Romney Breeders 


MONTICELLO, ARK. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


GRAHAM WALKER, President 
Chazy, New York 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 








National Wool Grower 
$1.50 a year 
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THE OMAHA MARKET IN 
SEPTEMBER 





September has been an ill-starred 
month in the sheep and lamb trade. 
Receipts have been moderate, in a 
numerical sense, but the run has all 


‘of the earmarks of enforced liquida- 


tion, owing to a lack of demand for 
Western wool. Something like 517,883 
sheep and lambs were marketed at 
Omaha last month; the September run 
last year amounted to 849,811 head. 
Shipments lately have been coming 


largely from Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, - 


Utah and other Western states, with 
thin lambs more plentiful than any 
other class of stock. 

Values for fat sheep and lambs have 
been going downward, the month’s de- 
cline in fat lambs amounting to about 
$1.50. Fat wethers are fully a dollar 
lower, fat ewes about $2.25 lower, and 
yearling wethers in handyweights 
were about the only class of stock that 
escaped declines. 

Good Western lambs that were quot- 
able up to $13.75 a month ago are now 
selling around $12.25. Fat ewes have 
dropped to $5.00 and less and demand 
for all classes of killing material con- 
tinues dull and indifferent. The poor 
condition of dressed mutton trade in 
the East, unsettled financial and a 
stagnant market for pelts, have been 
adverse factors in the trade for sev- 
eral weeks. 

To make matters worse, there ap- 
pears to be only a limited demand for 
feeding sheep and lambs this fall. 
Prices have been tumbling in this 
branch of the trade, the same as in 
fat classes, and current values for feed- 
er lambs show a loss of fully $1.00 
for the month of September. During 
this period feeding ewes slumped $1@2. 
Good feeding lambs are now selling 
around $11.50@11.75, with feeder ewes 
anywhere from $3.75@4.75. Canners 
are barely bringing enough money to 
pay transportation charges. 


The September output of feeding 
sheep and lambs from this market 
amounts to only 286,699 head, against 
604,704 shipped to the country during 
the same month last year. Decreased 
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receipts and money shortage have 
combined to restrict the movement to 
feed lots. 

Current quotations on the various 
classes of stock are about as follows: 





Killers. 
Range lambs osc $11.00@12.50 
Range yearlings ................. $ 7.50@ 8.75 
Aged wethers ............ er $ 6.00@ 6.75 
Ramge ewes $ 2.50@ 5.0 
Feeders. 
Range lambs —___ $10.00@12.00 
Range ewes $ 3.25@ 4.75 
Breeding CWes cece $ 5.00@ 8.50 
Range yearlings .................... $ 7.50@ 8.75 





CHICAGO’S OCTOBER OPENING 
MARKET 





Various adverse influences, not the 
least of which was the arrival of 185,- 


‘(000 carcasses of New Zealand frozen 


lamb at New York the last day of Sep- 
tember, exerted a lowering influence 
on live mutton trade at the _ incep- 
tion of October. Even feeder demand 
weakened. The Wood Live Stock 
Company’s lambs, which opened their 
season at $14.00, broke to $13.75 and 
the whole trade displayed a ragged 
edge. Eastern dressed markets were 
slumpy although prices to consumers 


were rigidly maintained. 


J. E.P. 





NEBRASKA POOLS HER WOOL. 





Nebraska is using the plan of pool- 
ing her wool to be sold on commis- 
sion this year. Lincoln will be used 
as the collecting, grading and selling 
point. Prospects look good for receiv- 
ing about 300,000 pounds from some 
thirty county pools.. Last year each 
county sold its pooled wool as a sep- 
arate unit on a circuit of sales. This 
gave rather unsatisfactory results, 
hence the change of plans this year. 
The co-operative idea seems to offer 
the only chance for our small flock 
owners to escape from the toils of the 
wool speculator and our people are 
rapidly coming to realize it. 

J. H. TUBBS, Chairman, 
Nebraska Sales Commission. 
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SEPTEMBER WEATHER ON 
WESTERN RANGES 





By J. Cecil Alter 

The following summary of weather, 
livestock, and range conditions has 
been compiled from the various publi- 
cations and reports of the United 
States Weather Bureau. 

UTAH.—Owing to the rather early 
fall of snow in the mountains, and to 
the generally good conditions of live- 
stock, this has been a busy month 
among the stock. The migration 
began comparatively early from the 
summer ranges, and this movement 
was accelerated by the snowfall, and 
especially by the cold weather near the 
close of the month. The bands on some 
of the National Forests had been en- 
tirely removed early in October, and 
shipments of both sheep and cattle 
were becoming rather active. The 
winter range prospects continue unusu- 
ally good, except in the southwestern 
portion, where there has been no im- 
portant rain for a month and the range 
is very dry; sheep are being held back 
from some Iron County areas for want 
of rain. Farther north, however, the 
present and winter range conditions 
are still good. The third crop of al- 
falfa hay has been gathered in the 
Salt Lake, Tooele and other valleys, 
and the second crop has been gathered 
at the high localities mostly, in fairly 
good condition. Silo and forage crops 
have done well. 

NEVADA.—Cattle and sheep have 
been coming from the summer ranges 
in good to excellent condition. The 
weather has favored hay making, the 
crop generally having been gathered, 
except in the extreme southern por- 
tion. There is an abundance of hay 
everywhere, the crop being the best in 
Many years. Mild autumn weather has 
been the rule, the amount of rain hav- 
ing been rather deficient, especially in 
the middle and southern portions where 
there have been no important rains 
for more than a month. Winter range 
feed in these districts is only fairly 
Promising, but it is better toward the 
North. Precipitation for the month 
was somewhat below normal in some 
northern counties. Heavy to killing 
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frosts have been general except in ex- 
treme southern counties. 
IDAHO.—Some frosty weather has 
occurred, and the growing season is 
coming to a close. Precipitation has 
been beneficial to ranges; in fact the 
reports set forth a generally excellent 
condition of the fall pastures and 
ranges over the state, with a promise 
of ample forage. There was a consid- 
erable amount of snow reported in the 
mountains toward the close of the 
month. So much wet weather has oc- 
curred recently that field work has 
been hindered and the maturing of 
corn and some other crops has been 
slow. , Livestock have continued in 
thriving condition. 
MONTANA.—There have been some 
frosts, but cloudy weather has prevent- 
ed widespread killing frosts. The sea- 
son, however, is terminating. Rains 
have been ample and timely as a rule. 
The range grass has cured satisfactor- 
ily, and there has been good forage in 
nearly all sections, though stock water 
was deficient early in the month in 
places. Movements of stock to mar- 
ket were rather slow, until during the 
closing weeks when a great many 
shipments were made, some localities 
having shipped all their beef cattle. 
However, the generous rains of the 
latter part of the month induced some 
stockmen to hold their stuff on the 
range longer. Haying progressed with 
little interruption as a rule, the har- 
vest being practically completed. The 
condition of livestock is reported good 
to excellent. Snow has fallen gener- 
ally in the western mountain district. 
WYOMING.—Autumn weather con- 
ditions have induced a gradual and gen- 
eral movement of livestock from the 
summer pastures somewhat earlier 
than usual. The forage has been good, 
however, and animals have continued 
to gain flesh satisfactorily. Beef round- 
ups were becoming general by the mid- 
dle of the month, and there have been 
fairly good shipments from many lo- 
calities. The condition of livestock is 
reported good to excellent. The range 
grass has seeded in some localities: 


about Lander, renewing much of the 
There has been 
a considerable amount of rain in many 


winter-killed area. 
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Rambouillet Rams 


Seventy-five head of one and 
two-year-old Rambouillet rams 
for sale at very lowest prices. 


Address 


P. E. ANDERSON 
Provo, Utah. 

















UNREGISTERED 


350 pure bred Rambouillet ewes 
50 pure bred Rambouillet yearl- 


ing ewes 


REGISTERED 
50 pure bred Rambouillet yearl- 


ing ewes 


These ewes are of our own breed- 
ing, are unexcelled in vigor, conforma- 
tion, and fine fleeces, by any sheep in 
the country, and are now being bred 
to some of our best rams. Also 12 
registered 2-year-old ewes bred to a 
very promising son of our $3,000 ram. 
All the above in lots to suit purchaser. 


For further particulars, apply to 


Bullard Bros. 


Woodland, Californi 























One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. 





They are bred in a 
high,-dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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counties, though the work of gather- 
ing the hay and forage crops was push- 
ed with little interruption. Range 
grasses have cured satisfactorily in 
most districts. 


COLORADO.—The_ weather has 
beer’ fairly good for most interests, 
though somewhat too cold during the 
first few weeks for the best growth 


of the range, and crops generally, des- 
pite ample precipitation. However, the 


ranges continued in good condition, af- | 


fording plenty of feed for all stock, 
and a considerable growth of range 
grasses was noted, due to the warmer 
weather later in the month. Ranges 
are still rather short in the San Luis 
district and some eastern counties. The 
last cutting of alfalfa has been made 
in practically all districts, under favor- 
able weather conditions as a general 
rule. The curing of range grass was 
hindered by the cold wet weather early 
in the month but this process was tak- 
ing place much more satisfactorily to- 
ward the close. Snow in the moun- 
tains was causing a movement of live- 
stock from the summer ranges, and 
rather heavy shipments of both cattle 
and sheep have been made from the 
western slope. 

WESTERN TEXAS.—Weather con- 
ditions have been especially favorable 
for the livestock and ranges of this 
region, and the range grasses have 
been curing in excellent condition. 
There has been an abundance of water 
for the stock, and stock is in splendid 
condition. 

NEW MEXICO.—Light but timely 
showers, and moderate temperatures 
have made this a good month on the 
ranges, and for the gathering of the 
Stock condi- 
tions remained from good to excellent 


hay and forage crops. 


through the month, and cattle ship- 


ments were becoming fairly heavy to- 
ward the close. The range continued 


_ to afford abundant feed over the state, 


though it was somewhat short west 
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of the Rio Grande. The outlook for 
winter range is reported good. 


ARIZONA.—Copious rains during 
the early part of the month were of 
great benefit to the grazing ranges of 
the state, and feed was reported plen- 
tiful. During the latter part of the 
month the grass was put in excellent 
condition for the winter by fine, drying 
weather. By the end of the month a 
few localities were in need of rain 
again, though feed even in these places 
has continued ample and the condi- 
tion of livestock has been very satis- 
factory. Roundups have been in pro- 
gress over the northeastern, and some 
few other sections. 

CALIFORNIA.—Cool dry weather 
early in the month was rather detri- 
mental to the mountain pastures of 
some northern counties, though rain 
in others was considered helpful. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the month, and 
during the early days of October, more 
copious showers came to the middle 
and northern portions of the. state, 
which were very beneficial to pastures. 
This rain also greatly aided the root 
crops that are used as forage, and 
stockmen report the outlook especially 
good, particularly in Humboldt County. 

OREGON.—Pastures made appreci- 
able improvement under the influence 
of wet weather which, however, was 
somewhat detrimental to late haying. 
Pasture feed has been abundant, the 
meadows being utilized in many sec- 
tions. Livestock were generally in 
good conditions, and making satisfac- 
tory gains with few exceptions. Ranges 


were becoming dry in some central 
and southern sections. Precipitation 
was somewhat below normal in the 
northeastern portion. 

WASHINGTON.—Rain has been fre- 
quent and rather heavy, interfering in 
some localities with haying; but the 
pastures and ranges have been im- 
proved by the moisture, and they are 
now excellent. 
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CENTRAL OREGON RAMBOUIL- 
LET AFFAIRS 





A special meeting of the Central 
Oregon Rambouillet Breedérs Associa- 
tion was held jointly with the local 
Shorthorn Association at Tumalo, 
September 24, for the purpose of con- 
sidering exhibiting at the Pacific In- 
ternational Stock Show in Portland. 
Members of the association have a 
number of choice ram lambs that will 
be shown at the show. Those who 
will exhibit sheep are W. L. Berg- 
strom of Deschutes, Dan Heising of 
Sisters, J. W. Wright of Cline Falls, 
John Marsh of Tumalo, and Grover 
Gerking of Bend. J. M. Janssen, also 
of Bend, will show a few registered 
Hampshires. 

The association decided to hold its 
first annual tour of Rambouillet farms 
in the Deschutes Valley on October 
2, in connection with the second an- 
nual Shorthorn tour. Cars will leave 
Bend at 9 a. m. and take in the various 
pure-bred establishments in the Des- 
chutes Valley. 

The Rambouillet industry in _the 
Bend country received additional stim- 
ulus when John O’Callaghan of Pow- 
ell Butte paid $850.00 for the Bullard 
tam that made the second highest 
price at the fifth annual ram sale at 
Salt Lake. . 

Central Oregon, as a Rambouillet 
breeding center, is just getting a good 
start. There are now eight breeders 
in the vicinity of Bend who breed reg- 
istered Rambouillets. The two high- 
est-priced rams in the locality are the 
Bullard ram, owned by O’Callaghan, 
and the First National Bank ram pur- 
chased from Hobbs and Gillett. The 
seventy-five Hobbs and Gillett ewes 
brought in by the bank last spring pro- 
duced over a hundred choice lambs 
sired by Seely, Coffey and Raup rams. 
The Central Oregon Rambouillet As- 
sociation plans on showing about 
twenty of the choicest of these ram 
lambs at the Pacific International 


Stock Show at Portland in November. 
They will be fitted by Jerry Schooling, 
veteran fitter for the Baldwin Sheep 
Company. 


R. A. W. 
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We Offer For 
This Season 


1,000 Yearling Rambouillet Rams 
100 Registered Rambouillet 


Ewes, mixed ages 


50 Registered Rambouillet 
Lambs. 


Also one car of two-year-old 
Rambouillet rams and one deck 
load of extra fine aged rams. 
These aged rams are mostly of 
Bullard breeding. We purchased 
them at the Salt Lake Ram Sale, 
have used them for two years and 
regard them as atmong the best 
rams ever sold at that sale. 


BALDWIN SHEEP (0. 


HAY CREEK, OREGON 








WOOL GROWERS’ SONS 


Write us for agents’ terms for 





securing subscriptions to the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 








“SAN PETER’’—Sheared 51 Pounds 
at head of W. DL. Candland’s flock 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Ewes and Rams For Sale For 1920 

















One of My Stud Rams 
Cc. H. CRAIG 
Lowden, Walla Walla County, Wash. 
Breeder of Pure Bred and Registered 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 








540 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO BUY 
Gray’s Special Suits for Men 


550 


UNCHALLENGED STYLE AND 
VALUE LEADERS 


560 





world of fashion. 


Why Pay $10 to $30 More? 


Direct comparison will prove conclusively that we save you from $10 to $30. 
They’re not just clothes—but suits with the reputation of makers foremost in the 
All-wool garments that embody the very best tailoring and top- 
notch quality. Buying Gray Bros. Special Suits at $40, $50 and $60 is like pur- 
chasing government bonds—A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Gray Bros. & Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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OXFORD 


Rams and Ewes, both imported and 
home-bred. Importations annually. 


Give me your order. 
Wm. Empie, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








Cotswolds For Sale 


150 yearling, 50 two-year-old, 
purebred Cotswold rams. Sheared 
134% pounds 
boned, hardy kind. 


in May. Heavy 


HOWARD LATHROP, 
Montrose, Colo. 








HAMPSHIRES 


Choice yearling rams and early 
lambs for fall service. Also Short- 
horn bulls. 


R. B. Smith & Sons 


Livingston, Montana 





Knollin-Hansen Company 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
P. O. Box 478. 
Ranch Headquarters, Soda Springs, 
Idaho. 
Breeders of 
Registered Hampshire, Oxford and 
Romney Sheep. 
Shorthorn Cattle. 
Berkshire Hoge, and 
Bronze Turkeys. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeds of stock, 
draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 














Registered Hampshire Rams 


Thirty head two-years-old. 
Thirty head one-year-old. 
Thirty head January, 1920, lambs 


All from imported sires and never 
been in service. 


A. W. RUCKER 
Mt. Morrison, Colo. 





RANCH LANDS 


in Lower Michigan. 


These are high grade cut-over 
lands, located in Alcona County. 
We will sell in tracts to suit the 
purchaser from a single section 
to one tract of 20,000 acres. Good 
land, good grazing, good water, 
favorably located near railroad. 

Geo. A. & Edw. F. Loud 
Oscoda, Michigan. 














Hampshire Rams For Sale 





Five three-year-old registered, weight 300 pounds each. 
Forty two-year-old pure bred but not registered, weight 200 pounds 


and over. 


Thirty pure bred unregistered, one year old, all good ones. 


These are all Walnut Hall stock, every one is first class. The 
one and two-year-olds have never been used. Will make low prices 
Come and see them. Will pay all your 
expenses for the trip if you find them not as represented. 


W. H. Kendrick, Kendrick, Colorado 


as I am quitting business. 
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PAYMENTS TO THE 1920 “EAT MORE 
LAMB” FUND. 

The list printed below includes those who 
have paid into this year’s lamb fund up to 
October 1st. 

° ARIZONA. 

Elorga, J. J., Peoria $ 5.50 
Howard Sheep Co., Phoenix ccm 

Hudspeth Sheep Co., Seligman 
Sawyer-Otonda Sheep Co., Winslow 
Verkamp, J., Flagstaff 
Wilbur, G. H., Mesa 
WOM, A. WH, WHEICO ccccssicctsessseescccciccecrnsees 
Wolf, E. J., Winslow 



































CALIFORNIA. 
Anchordoguy, R., Cottonwood ................. 12.50 
Arriet, P., Helm 10.00 
Avilla, Antone, Red Bluff ............... catislinencith 12.00 
Bartholomew, E. M., Paskentar .....ccccccccm 9.00 
Bartholomew, F. E., Paskentar -.ccccocecmn 23.00 
Bell, A. E., Red Bluff 5.00 
Bidegaray, D., Huron 6.00 
Brown, C. R., Lookout 2.00 
Brownell’s Sons, I. W., Orlamd ....ceccccecsomeene 20.00 
Buckley, Jerry, Mills 2.00 
Bullard Bros., WoOOd]AWD ...2.ccmeernene .20.00 
Charter, Ward, Dunnigan 2. ececcscssenesn 4.00 



































Elgorriaga, Frank, Fresno .....cccccssesssssssssesssseee 12.50 
Ellenwood & Ramsay, Red Bluff ................ 15.00 
Errotobere, Andres, Huron o..cccccccssnecssusseseeens 7.00 
Flannagan Bros., Corning .... ae 9.00 
WUE, FT, WHOTOD csessiccssccccnnsssnisenssccivsissn 40.00 
fe a a 2 
Fritz, Wm., Millville 15.25 
Gilliam, T. W,, Re Biv ....ceecccccsccsesscsssnssoue 3.00 
Gomes, A. W.,. CORRIBE .inccicccseimnnienn 5.00 
Guth, ©. Bi, Hed BAT .ncccnccccccncniane 5.00 
Guscetti, W. H., Loyalton .... wan = O.00 
Heoavey, J. J., PIOUTNOY ncncininiccncumann 9.00 
Henriques, F. R., Cotton wO0d -rcnccnsereseen 5.00 
Hibberd, F. H., Yorkville ............... oe 1.25 
Howell Co., J. M., Red Bluth ..n.ccccmsene 10.00 
Fete, ©. Eg TRC TREE asa cstntcnions 3.75 
Ithurburn, B., SuSAMville nnn neresscsnsnmenssee 5.00 
Jobe Bros., Corning 4.00 
Jobe, Morris, Millsaps 7.00 
Johnston, E. E., Red Bluff 2.80 
Laurenco, M., Red Bluff ................. an «OU 
LOOMIS, N,N, COmmim gd 2ncceeeccocccnsseemeeerssrrnenee 14.00 
Long, G. C., Paynes Creek 4.00 
Long & Noble, Jelly 12.00 
Mann, A. S., Ukiah 1.35 
Maurer Cattle Co., Los ANZeleS cco 50.00 
Merritt &Son, G. N., Woodland . = 2.50 
Monge, Frank, COrmimng 2... cnseccsssnsscssensessnmesen 7.50 
Montgomery, A. N., Red Bluff ...2....2:. 4.80 
Moore, Earl, Corning 10.00 





Morris, J. N., Corning 
Ore, Wm., Coalinga 
Pasver, C. A., Red Bivf. ............................ 
Rodriques, F. L., Red Bluff 
Saulque, Jos., Benton 
Scharr, Eugene, Red Bluff 
Serrano Co., Matias, Huron 
Shattuck, G. M., Gerber .......... 
Stephens, J. Lee, Woodland 
Swain, A., Red Bluff 
rei, ©. Fi, Wee Te vcctor 
Tait & Flournoy, Corning is 
Thomasson, E. R., Ono ............. 

















Totten, B. F., Red Bluff ..........-.-..._7.00 
Villaneuva Co., Miguel, Tranquility ..... 14.00 
Wee. ©. B., Med Mieke on. 20.00 
WERT, EF, TRO: TOUTE wirsiscesissicetinicrnnne 5.00 
YVelland, R. M., CottOmwo0d ..cccccccocsoscssnsceson 4.50 








COLORADO. 
Arnet, A., Thatcher 5.50 
Fultz, J., Hooper 4.00 
Weer, DB. Cy Piet WieW © cvicnwenns- 6.00 
Means, F. H., SQsuacine nnnnniccccsensscseeeeeeeeeee 6.00 


Mills, H. R., Hartsel 10.00 











ro — 








15.25 


5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
9.00 
5.00 
1.25 
10.00 
3.75 
5.00 
4.00 
7.00 
2.80 
3.00 
14.00 
4.00 
12.00 


50.00 


10.00 
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Hampshire Sheep 





I offer for sale 100 head of Purebred 
Yearling Hampshire Range Rams. Also some 
very choice Stud Rams. 
the Hampshire prizes at the 1918 and 1919 
Utah State Fairs at Salt Lake City. 


J. J. CRANER, CORINNE, Utah 


My sheep took all 





HAMPSHIRES 


Our offerings this season con- 
sist of registered yearling Hamp- 








shire rams and ewes, flock head-: 


ers and range sets. These sheep 
are royally bred. 


Write us. 


J. Nebeker & Son 


Laketown, Utah 














I Offer For Sale 
This Season 


175 Lincoln yearling range 
rams, all sired by Imported Nich- 
olson rams; also 6 head of Im- 
ported three-year-old Nicholson 
rams. 


75 Registered Hampshire rams 
and 200 Registered Hampshire 
ram lambs and 100 unregistered 
ram lambs. Also stud rams and 
ewes of both breeds. 


Charles Howland 
Cambridge, Idaho 
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Price, F. A., Gypsum 10.00 
Simpson, A. A., SAGUACIS cecceceseenrecreerneer — ia 
Springer, F. J., Hinbee <<..50ccen 5.25 
IDAHO. 
Bacon, T. C., Twin Falls: <n 75.00 
Barclay, Michael, Blackfoot ...... . 10.00 
Butterfield Bros., Chesterfield .... 12.00 
Clark & CoO., Castleford nce we tae 
Corbett, J. F., Bancroft ................... . 4.00 
Detweiler, D. F., Filer 5.00 
Eliason, Ross, Buhl 8.50 
Fall Creek Sheep Co., American Falls... 15.00 
Green, B. Y., McCammon .................... 3.00 
Hein, C., Mountain Home 2. cccsssssssees 20.00 
meas, C. W..,. BRONCO OE a censeciciiccnascciniccmnene 10.00 
Hobbs & Gillett, Castleford . .. 9.00 
Hodgson, W. J., Boise ............ w- 22.50 
Hunt, R. S., Rexburg ... w.- 21.00 
Jensen, B. D., Beamecroft nccccecaceocnsecescevesereemeeee 1.40 
weongen, F.. P., TART Ole csccsiciecccacnccincnia 75 
Johnson, H. L., GeorgetOwn cccccccmsseesue 2.00 
Keith, J. E., Wilson 8.50 
Laidlaw, James, MuldO0n wucecsnssssnen 50.00 
Mabee, J. A., BAUCTOEE cccoscecccasnineces - 6.00 
Mickleson, N. H., Bancroft n....cccccsseoossesees 1.50 
Mumford & Mumford, Raymond .............. 5.00 
Orme, J.C. HORRG TOTS onc cctcncaeen 10.00 
Orme, S. W., St. Anthony 9.00 


Robinson, R. H., Bancroft .............. 1.50 





















Ross, C. F., Mountain Home... cccn 20.00 
Taylor, R. L., Bancroft ................ 2.00 
Tucker, C. P., Soda Springs 6.00 
MONTANA. 
Armstrong & Stevens, Saco cnccccccssessiee 11.65 
Bitter Root Stock Farm, Hamilton .. 25.00 
Carney, John, Springdale 5.00 
Douglas, Simon, Windham ... 10.00 
Dooveriien, ©. Bic, FUGUE eccscccecccccccrcectiovcieoenees 7.00 
Fergus Land & Live Stock Co., Armells 10.00 
Grants. SE. T, TCWG cece 14.50 
Hiensen, W. F2., CRIRGGH snccccccsssicccnes 10.00 
PROMS, FF. UF. Bo ocscsvcccnterrnccne 5.00 
Jarrett, R. S., Big Timber ....... 6.00 
Kingsbury, A. W., Geraldine 10.00 
Moore, P. J., Sr., Twodot 8.50 
Roberts & Brown. Inc., Chinook ............... 10.00 
Schulz, O. A., Dillon 10.00 
Selway & Gardiner, AMNACONGA eccecossssn 5.50 
Snyder, Harry, Billime@s 2 ccccemenssaun 45.00 


Sprimkio, J. Ta., CHRO csccnnseisctesccorieen 10.00 





























Teigen, M. P., Teigen ......... 8.00 
Tinsley & Wilkes. Hvsham .. 6.00 
Trask, M. F., Ballentine ....... 6.00 
White, W.. A., TRIMGGANC: <i siccnnsetccncsnnen 10.00 
_ NEVADA. 
Adams-McGill Co., Elv 90.00 
Dantere. EE; F... MERGCU: cccccececscitersece 25.00 
Handley Bros., Eureka 15.00 
Murphy. E. C., Deeth *. 1000 
Potts Bros., Austin 15.00 
Swallow, R. F., SHOSHONE oceecsesssssssseeesssssessee 50 
NEW MEXICO. 
Miller, Prager, ROSWe]] nnn cnccccccmensee 13.00 
OREGON. 
Cant, J., Dayville 5.50 
Carleton, G. Ty... DRORVE scscctccimss 1.00 
Cunningham Sheep & Land Co., Pen- 
dleton .. 25.00 
Deion. Jay Fi... JOSGGE wc 50.00 
Dufurrena, A., Denio 8.00 
Falconer, F. W., Pemdletonn -nereecccecmsecssssssscsseseer 10.00 
Hunt, W. E., Maupin 4.00 
Ketchum & Son, D. P.. The Dalles ..... 9.00 
Modesta Mayavo Co., Demi ©ncccccccccccssssesssssmee 5.00 
Minor, C. A., HeOppme nr qnrceeceereossssosseee a 10.00 
Oliver & Sons, J. C., John Day 15.00 





Portland Union Stock Yards, Portland 1000 
Smith Live Stock Co., J. E., Pilot Rock 15.00 
TEXAS. 

Gay, W. C., Coleman 3.00 
Hat A Ranch, Free 10.00 
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ROMNEYS 





We have at $100.00 each, a few 
extra choice registered Romney 
yearling and two-year-old. rams 
out of selected New Zealand 
stock. Big boned, husky fellows. 


Coffin & Son 


Yakima, Wash. 








Cotswold--RAMS--Crossbred 


Plenty of corn and good feed, 

Keep our rams in the lead. 

We know just how to mate 

And sell bucks in every state. 

You find only yearlings here, 

For we sell our crop each year. 

And he who would delay 

To buy good bucks because of pay, 

Would prefer to stay sick in bed 

With awful pains in his head 

And continue to take pills 

Just to save the doctor bills. 

Our rams are vigorous and strong 

Free from scab, lice, ticks and 
worms. 

This is sheepman’s poetry to read 

So let us know how many you need. 


A. N. MURDOCK & SONS 
Sugar, Idaho 








Lincoln --- R AMS---Cotswold 


We are offering one car of Lincoln 
Ewes from one to three years old, 
both imported and home bred. Also 
Lincoln and Cotswold Stud Rams. 
Also one carload of Lincoln and Cots- 
wold Range Rams. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 











YEARLING EWES FOR SALE 

2,000 Lincoln-Rambouillet Cross- 
breds. 

1,000 Rambouillets. 


Part of these are on forest re- 
serve range near Garfield, Colo., 
on D. & R. G. R. R., and part are 
in New Mexico. 

This is good Wyoming-bred 
stuff and will be priced to sell. 
Will sell in car lots to suit buyer. 


Keysor Bros., Garfield, Colorado 
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Sherbino Bros., Girvin 10.00 
Vannoy, J. L., McLean 5.00 
CORRIEDALES UTAH. 
Adams, A. B., American FOrk 2.2. 10.80 
Aldasoro, Jean, Price 5.09 § VO 
The Wyoming Corriedale Sheep Company offers for sale a limited ye ry : - —— anomceenneeinnineniniine pi 
number of imported and home-raised registered thoroughbred Cor- coma 2.00 
riedale ewes and rams, from prize winning or exceptionally fine ewes, Cobabe, F. J., Ogden . 11.50 T 
bred to champion rams, imported from New Zealand. These Corriedales Coltharp, W. H., Vermal ..ccccnewnnnnnn 12.50 
in their respective grades, are equal to any in the world, and afford a Craner, J. J., Corinne 3.10 
i - Gates, H. S., Salina 4.00 
splendid chance for the small breeder to secure a foundation flock of s ’ : 
: : Goff, J. E., Panguitch 6.25 T 
the coming sheep of America. Hansen, A., Richfield 8.00 
: . Hansen, W. S., Collimston occcscccsscscssenmun 3.15 of 
We also have for sale fifteen hundred yearling seven-eighths ne hn oe. oak On ae eo 
fifteen-sixteenths Corriedale rams—the ideal ram for the range man! Haynes, H., Salt Lake City ocemcmmnmnnnnn 7.00 6 
These rams, sired by imported Registered Stud Corriedale rams, out of Henrie, S. E., Provo 2.29 | Sin 
selected one-half and three-quarter bred Corriedale ewes, are large ee ae ak ar MAN ennrnrereennnnsc a bee 
ing, W. G., Watson .................... 00 
framed, carry a long staple, and fine fibred and reninnen Tee. Mentt Live Steck Co. Mant! ~ oa the 
Correspondence invited and full description and prices furnished Nebeker & Son, J., LAKetOWN eececomennnm 7.00 por 
on request. Orme, W. G., Nephi 5.00 ; 
Ottosen, H. P., Talmage cccmecmmmnmonmunmen 5.80 ing 
a e Peterson, J. P., Scipio 6.00 tha 
Wyoming Corriedale Sheep Company Rigby Ranch Co., Castlerock ccc 10.50 andl 
2 ‘ Schmalz Bros., Ogden .............. we 10.00 7 
F. S. King, President W. C. Bond, Secretary-Treasurer Thompson, J., Ephrain ................ 500 tim 
Cheyenne, Wyoming White, C. D., Beaver City fice 7.00 I 
‘ Wight, L. S., Brigham City ................0. 8.00 
tra 
WASHINGTON. te 
Butler, E., Prosser 16.50 r 
Coffin, EF. Si, Webern: nnsscccsccccscininccss 50.00 se 


Drumheller, T. J., Walla Walla .. 22.50 wit 


Romneys and Lincolns | iccisiyse me | 
Pemminetom, To. W., VaR aise cccenensinnss 11.50 . 


Rothrock Land & Live S. Co., Spokane 33.13 ket 



































































WYOMING. the 
We offer fifty imported Romney ewes—two years old. These ewes Brock, A. M., Buffalo 7.50 me 
are all tried and proven breeders. They will be bred to either our — — Land & Live S. Co.,, wail fro 
- oc n * All| 
Quested or Foster Clark bred stud rams. These ewes are in good con- Condit, es . —....... ——- 
dition, have lots of bone and remarkable fleeces. Orders will be booked sana on — el aa qui 
now for fall shipment. Also five Romney stud rams. Gordon Bros, Tensleep ts 
Gottsche, W. H., Rock Springs wcrc mc 
Gramm, O., Laramie 
Our Romneys Carry the Best Blood Scala teed. teas . 
~ Healy, A., Buffalo Wi 
of English Flocks Hedgecock, A. T., Puntemey ween 3.50 1 
Johnson, S. W., Medicine Bow ............... 7.00 
Our Lincolns have marked progress for the breed. Our sales and L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie nnn wom 14.00 FD 
‘ A Lee & Spaeth, Gillette nc csncene 15.00 me 
show records have placed our flocks at the front. Wright’s 236 heads Nuckols, M. W., Cody 8.50 
our flock. p 102 Sheep Co., Waltman .ccccccsoesssesmesiensn 7.00 We 
: Ramage Bros., Lysite 5.00 th 
. Reno, B. J., Gillette 15.00 
Romney and Lincoln Show Salt Wells Live Stock Co., Rock Spgs. 10.00 ca 
ocks our ° Shallenberger,-P. H., Lost Cabin. .......... 5.00 Yc 
. Flocks specialty. Sheldon & Buckle, Worland " si 
Soussens, John, Hailey cccccescccmnenmemnnen “ 
Speas, D. M., Casper 5.50 we 
Waln, E., Hyattsville 5.00 ap 
Welch & Son, C. A., COWL]eY eeceimncnnmnm 1.50 I 
a a Wood, Roscoe, Douglas ............. . 5.00 ca 
Woodruff, J. D., SHOSHONE -cceccscsscneennmnne 10.00 an 
Ilderton, Ontario, Canada : MISCELLANEOUS. me 
Wiffin Bros., Harding, S. De ceeccccumnnn 93.00 4 
Piedmont Orchard Co., Linden, Va., .... 1.00 | 
Henricksen, H. J., Ralph, Mich ............. 2.60 se 
Kinch, F., Grindstone City, Mich. ......... 5.00 
Wood & Son, A. A., Saline, Mich. .......... 5.00 


Oregon, Idaho and Washington Sheep fish: Pathomenaonane, Neve 1000 |S 





aeeeee b 

Write or wire when you wish to buy range feeders or breeders. Feeding lambs a ™ 
specialty. We are dealers in, and orders buyers of both cattle and sheep. In 
O. K. RANCH & CATTLE CO., North Portland, Oregon. Plan to be at the Wool Growers ke 


Convention, January 17-18-19, 1921. 











